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A child’s logic is not to be sneered at. His mind 
is keen enough to see the folly of much of the reason- 
ing of his seniors. A little fellow in Connecticut 
asked his parents to take him to church with them. 
They said he must wait until he was older. “ Well,” 
was his shrewd suggestion, in response; “ you’d better 
take me now; for when I get bigger I may not want 
to go.” 


Old methods and new of obtaining repose of body 
and mind are gracefully combined by the local editor 
of the “ Devotional Journal” of Dandridge, Tennes- 
see, who advertises for sale Baxter’s “Saints’ Ever- 
lasting Rest, one of the best religious works ever pub- 
lished ;” and the “Pride of . Roanoke, the finest 
smoking-tobacco in town.” Ifa Christian cannot 
have peace while reading that work, and smoking 
that tobacco, what hope is there for him ? 


Many have been the attempts to define talent and 
genius, as distinguished from each other. None of 
these definitions has been more happy, on the whole, 
than that given by James Russell Lowell. “Talent,” 
says Professor Lowell, “is that which is in a man’s 
possession ; genius is that in whose possession a man 
is.” 





about his genius. 
him too. 


It is evident, then, that one’s business is ‘to. 


That will take care of itself, and of 


That Toronto brother—a member of the Rev. 
Dr. Castle’s church—had the right idea of the best 
way of doing a thing that needs doing. The church 
was mortgaged. The question how to lift the debt 
came under discussion. One of the members said 
that after a good deal of thinking on the subject he 
had decided that the best way was for him to pay 
the debt himself; so he paid it. There could be more 
good done in that way than in any other way we 
know of. If you want a thing done, do it yourself. 


A gentleman who has recently visited Sweden tells 
of the remarkable influence on the Christian life in 
that country from the popular singing of the Moody 
and Sankey hymns. And the same story comes from 
other countries in Europe and elsewhere. This 
modern, frivolous, ephemeral Sunday-school music, 
that is so much criticised, and so much sneered at, 
has already taken a hold on the popular heart in 
America, Great Britain, Germany, Italy, Sweden, 
China, India, and the islands of the sea, such as no 
other music has had since Jubal became “ the father 
of all such as handle the harp and organ.” This 
music may not be classic, but it is wonderfully potent ; 
it may not be artistic, but it has an unprecedented 
evangelizing power. And, after all, it isa great deal 
better to have the little fulks and the larger ones 
sweeping through the gates of glory to the music of 
Moody and Sankey, than sliding down to perdition 
while the choir renders a magnificent oratorio. 


Extremes are to be avoided. A great many per- 
sons talk more than they ought to. There are super- 
intendents who overdo the talking business before 
their schools. There are prayer-meeting talkers who 
never let a chance slip for getting in a word. And 
oh! how many persons there are who wish that that 
one unfortunate remark of theirs had been left 
unsaid! But there is such a thing as not talking 
enough. Here comes the story, from one direction, 
of a woman in Georgia who did not speak a word 
for twenty years; and from another direction, of a 
man in northern New York who spoke only twice in 
fifty years. “The tongue is an unruly member ;” 
but it is hardly fair to give it no play at any time. 
It is better to have it trained than tied. Almost 
anybody ought to think of something worth saying 
as often as once in five or ten years; and after due 
deliberation they should say it. 


to another often becomes positively discourteous. 


rapidly he is able to turn from one subject to another, 


particular topic under discussion. 





look out for his talents, and not trouble himself 





Brilliancy in conversation is a dangerous posses- 
sion. The alert mind very easily makes itself dis- 
agreeable in the ordinary intercourse of life, for the 
very quickness with which it turns from one subject 


A brilliant talker has no right to monopolize conver- 
sation, neither is it proper for him, no matter how 


to distract the attention of other persons from the 
A quick-witted 
talker, too, is reminded of so many irrelevant or partly 
relevant things that he is in great danger of fritter- 
ing away his power, by his bright sayings on many 
themes, which too often deprive him of the power of 
saying wise words even on a few topics. Successful 


continuity as well asa bright perception. A child, 
or a pupil, or a teacher, should not be permitted to 
run away too far from the particular subject in hand, 
even to show the versatility of an alert and inventive 
mind. : 

It is amusing to simple-minded Christians to 
observe how positively some of the “scientists” 
announce their conclusions as to what God will do 
or won’t do, in spite of his own declarations on the 
subject; and how condescendingly others of these 
men of knowledge admit the possibility that 
God’s word is trustworthy. Professor Newcomb, for 
example, declares that it is God’s will that “the 
course of Nature shall go on unchanged, no matter 
how it may affect human interests.” But Professor 
Tyndall concedes that “it is no departure from sci- 
entific method to place behind natural phenomena a 
Universal Father who, in answer to the prayers of 
his children, alters the currents of these phenomena.” 
In other words, the British scientist says that God 
may keep his promise of answering prayer—if he 
wants to; but the American savant insists that God 
has decided not to do so. Meantime the Christian 
disciple will keep on praying in the trust of a con- 
fiding child; and according to his faith it will be 
unto him. 


WHAT IS CHARACTER? 


Few terms are used more frequently and more 
vaguely in comments on life, and in counsels to the 
young, than the term “character.” We are told 
that this person has a strong character, and that that 
person has a weak character; that one has a great 
deal of character, and another has no character ; 
that one has a good character, and another a 
bad character. Young people are told that character 
is everything to them, that their character is sure of 
disclosure, sure to assert itself; and they are enjoined 
to maintain a high character, to strive for a noble 
character, to cultivate a character worthy of admira- 
tion. What is meant by “character” in all these 
statements and admonitions? What is character, as 
distinct from reputation, disposition, peculiarities of 
taste, and habits of conduct? How many minds are 
clear on this point ? 

The word “character” is primarily the scratch, 
or stamp, or sign, by which an engraver marks 
his work as his own. It is the distinctive token 
by which a thing is distinguished from every other 
thing. It is that which shows the individuality of the 
thing marked. As applied to a person; the “ char- 
acter” is that which gives one personality, iden- 
tity; which marks him as distinct from his fellows. 
There are certain qualities which are common to men, 
which are possessed by all. They, of course, do not 
go to make up a man’s character; for they are no 
more one man’s than another’s. A great many per- 
sons have nothing, or next to nothing,—either by birth 
or acquirement,—which really distinguishes them 
from the mass of mankind. Hence they are said to 
have no character, or very little character. But 
again there are persons of marked individuality ; per- 
sons who are not only men and women of the common 
race of man, but who are themselves ; they think for 
themselves, and act by themselves; they are different 
from mankind in general; they have their own con- 
victions, their own purposes, their own personality. 





conversation, or work, or study, must have a strong 


Such persons have character—strong character or 
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weak character, good character or bad character, 
characters admirable or despicable, as the case may 
be. Jesus Christ is declared, in Hebrews, to bear 
“the express image,”—or, more literally, the distinc- 
tive “character,” impress, or distinguishing mark, of 
God’s substance, of God’s individuality. The true 
character of Jesus was therefore the God-like charac- 
ter. And those whose characters are conformed to 
the character of Jesus approach more and more nearly 
to the image of God in which man was originally 
created ; are more distinctively God’s own; God’s 
“ peculiar people.” 

Eccentricity is not character. Being peculiar is 
not necessarily the exhibit of individuality. A man 
may be quite exceptional in his tastes and methods 
of conduct without having or disclosing real char- 
acter. Dr. Johnson’s character, for example, was 
not shown in his habit of nervously twirling and 
twisting his fingers, and of whimsically laying his 
hand on the top of every post which he passed in 
the street. Those were his eccentricities, his oddities. 
But his character was shown in his standing with 
bared head for hours out in the cold rain, at the old 
book-stall in Uttoxeter market, in self-imposed pen- 
ance for his disobedience to his father long years 
before. He was man enough to remember and grieve 
over his early transgression, and to do his utmost to 
atone for his boyhood’s neglect of duty. Eccentrici- 
ties are superficial. Peculiarities of taste and speech 
and manner are of the outerman. They do not come 
from, nor do they indicate, the inner naturé? Char- 
acter, on the contrary, is of the innermost being. 
“ Deeper than the judgment, deeper than the feelings, 
lies the seat of human character,—in that which is 


the mystery of all beings and all things, in what we. 


call their ‘nature,’ without knowing where it lies, 
what it is, or how it wields its power.” Conduct is 
not character; although character controls and 
directs conduct. A man whose character is bad will 
frequently shape his outward conduct after the pat- 
tern of the upright ; will strive to appear and to do as 
if he had a good character. In the long run a man’s 
conduct must conform to, and so will disclose, his 
character; but this does not by any means make 
character and conduct identical. Conduct is one of 
the means by which character is made known to 
others ; but many things are to be considered when. 
judging of a man’s character from his actions. Nor 
is reputation character, although the two terms are 
often used interchangeably, as when we speak of a 
man’s character for integrity, for courage, or for 
generosity. “Character lies in or pertains to the 
person, and is the mark of what he is; reputation 
depends upon others, and is what they think of him. 
A man may have a fair reputation, though his char- 
acter is not really good.” The only sure basis of a 
good reputation is a good character; but many a 
man’s reputation is for a time better than his char- 
acter—if that were known—would warrant; and 
sometimes a man has a poorer reputation than his 
true character deserves. 

Character in its best sense—as we speak of it 
admiringly, and as we commend its cultivation and 
exercise to the young—is the individual manhood 
and womanhood of one’s inner being. . It is one’s 
personal possession of a determined purpose of living 
and doing in the direction of the man’s, or of 
woman’s, noblest attainment. It is one’s personal 
‘power of braving all dangers, of enduring all trials, 
and of overcoming all obstacles in that direction. 
Hence it is that “character is everything” to a man. 
As good old Dr. Hawes affirmed, “Character is the 
measure of the man—#s, indeed, the man. It is not 
birth, nor wealth, nor all the distinctions of rank and for- 
tune that make the man. He is what his character is, 
what his soul—his mind—is, in the exercise of its 
social, intellectual, and moral powers; and in pro- 
portion as any one becomes intelligent, disinterested, 
virtuous, good, he rises as a man. . . . Character is 
everything to him; for it is himself, himself feeling, 
thinking, choosing, acting.” Or, as E. P. Whipple 


puts it, “It is character which gives authority to | 





opinions, puts virile meaning into words, and burns 
its way through impediments insurmountable to the 
large in brain who are weak in heart; for character 
indicates the degree in which a man possesses creative, 
spiritual energy; is the exact measure of his real 
ability ; is, in short, the expression, and the only 
expression of the man—the person.” “Character is 
human nature in its best form,” says Samuel Smiles. 
“Tt is moral order embodied in the individual. Men 
of character are not only the conscience of society, 
but in every well-governed state they are its best 
motive power; for it is moral qualities in the main 
which rule the world.” It is a great thing to have 
much character. Who is its possessor? 

The consciousness of character is not a sign of its 
possession. He who has most character has least 
thought of his superiority. As Carlyle reminds us, 
“The healthy know not of their health, but only the 
sick... . If, in any sphere of man’s life, then 
in the moral sphere, as the inmost and most vital of 
all, it is good that there be wholeness; that there be 
unconsciousness, which is the evidence of this.” The 
hero is heroic without thinking of it. The man of 
integrity does right instinctively. “ How could I do 
otherwise ?” is his response to any word of praise for 
his well-doing. “ Wouldn’t everybody feel and do just 
as I do?” says the person of real character, concern- 
ing his or her peculiar course of fearless upright- 
ness. ‘“ Who is there, that, being as I am, would 
go into the temple to save his life?” said grand 
Nehemiah, when counseled to.seek the sanctuary for 
his own protection ;—“ I will not go in.” By experi- 
ence of their contrast with others some come to real- 
ize their possession of unusual character. And others 
again have characters of rare power which have 
never yet been called into action and prominence. 
Those who are skilled in character reading may dis- 
cern the pre-eminence of these persons, or some 
peculiar emergency may bring their superiority to 
general notice. But, in some instances, their remark- 
able strength of character fails of being known to 
the world, “just because,” as Bushnell suggests, “the 
storm they were made for has not begun to blow.” 
Character may be ready to assert itself, but wait 


long for its opportunity. True manhood or true 


womanhood in a very high degree may exist in a 
person who little thinks of his or her superiority in 
its possession ; and who is as yet unrecognized by the 
world as its remarkable possessor. Such a person 
needs only an occasion, to be known and admired of 
all. The rare treasure is there, even though the 
mine has never been opened to view. 

Character can be cultivated. It is a thing of 
growth. Its germ is principle—a knowledge and a 
purpose of the right. Day by day that germ can be 
expanded under the rays of the Sun of Righteous- 
ness, and the dews of heavenly grace. There can be 
progress in character through the exercise of its 
nobler qualities. The courage of convictions can 
grow stronger through persisting in the line of one’s 
best convictions. “There are degrees of courage, 
and each step upward makes us acquainted with a 
higher virtue,” says Emerson. “ He has not learned 
the lesson of life who does not every day surmount a 
fear,” who does not come more and more to realize 
“that he is here for cause, that he was put down in 
this place by the Creator to do the work for which 
he inspires him, that thus he is an overmatch for all 
antagonists that could combine against him.” All 
the high qualities of the truest manhood and the 
truest womanhood may be nurtured and cherished 
in the inner soul, and matured and expanded in 
daily living. What progress are you making in 
character ? 





RENTING ONE’S CONSCIENCE. 


The whole question of the relative moral responsi- 
bility of employer and employed is not in danger of 
too frequent or too careful consideration by either 
party. It is certain that the employer has no right 
to shift the responsibility of bad acts done by his own 
suggestion, merely because they are performed by his 





agents. It is equally certain that the agent cannot. 
silence a reproving conscience by the reflection that. 
his evil doings were of his employer’s bidding. Andi 
yet both too often seek to evade their own direct 
responsibility, acting on man’s universal and perverse: 
desire to get behind something or other, ostrich fash-. 
ion, if only his own head be out of sight. 

Take, for instance, a newspaper editor. May a: 
conscientious Democrat properly write Republican. 
editorials, or vice versa, on the plea that the news- 
paper for which he labors is the property of another, 
who alone is responsible for its editorials? We know: 
of nothing in the Bible, or in conscience, that author- 
izes such a transfer of moral responsibility. It is true- 
that the newspaper speaks, but the man writes, and if 
he writes what he does not believe he writes a lie, for: 
which he must be judged. Public confidence in news-. 
paper utterances, notwithstanding the fact that the- 
journal itself is a sort of individuality, rests solely on 
the impression that its separate utterances are con- 
scientious expressions of genuine individual opinion. 
What confidence would the readers of The Sunday 
School Times, for instance, have in its pages, if they 
were prepared by a coterie of materialists and skep- 
tics, masquerading in Christian garb? Just so far as 
a journalist sells his opinions on the most unimportant 
themes, and just so far as the newspaper relies upon 
the labors of men known to be insincere, so far does 
either become the enemy of truth and the friend of 
treachery and falsehood. As Edward Everett Hale 
justly said in a recent speech to young journalists of 
Boston : “ If a man has sold his soul so completely that 
he does not care whether he fights with Eugene, 
Marlborough, or Saxe, with Rupert or Cromwell, that 
man has fallen pretty low down. It it pretty bad to 
be engaged on Tuesday writing up a revival, and 
then engaged on Saturday on another paper writ- 
ing it down. That, gentlemen, is a thing we have all 
got to bear in mind. The press of this country has 
been losing influence for thirty-five years, because the 
opinion is gaining that writers have sold their swords. 
... It is your business, young gentlemen, to raise 
the standard of morals,to encourage that perfect 
moral conviction of the man who writes, that he will 
go to the cross, if necessary, for his opinions.” 

The same truth runs through all other employ- 
ments. A clerk who knows his employer’s business 
to be improper, had better starve than work for him 
another day. A minister who stands up in his pul- 
pit after he has*ceased to believe the fundamental 
doctrines of his church, is a Liguori, without Lig- 
uori’s consistency. A physician who pretends to 
cure by a system he knows to be false, is not very far 
removed from a murderer. Nor is the legal pro- 
fession exempt from the sway of ordinary honesty. 
Where is the Scripture justification for the plea 
sometimes put forth by able lawyers, that their first 
duty is to free their clients by any means whatso- 
ever? Is this the commandment: “Thou shalt not 
bear false witness against thy neighbor, save when 
addressing a jury”? What shall we say of advo- 
cates who suddenly break in upon their ordinary 
plea for a prisoner whom they know to be guilty, and 
say in their most solemn manner: “Gentlemen, on 
my honor as a man, and quite aside from my duty as 
a lawyer, I tell you that I know the prisoner to be 
innocent” ? 

There are circumstances where decency and cour- 
tesy demand silence—in a newspaper, a pulpit, a 
sick-room, a court or a business house. But the 
condition of a public or private servant never shifts 
personal responsibility. The blunder may be the 
employer’s; the sin ought never to be the servant's. 
Make up your mind what is your own duty, and do 
it, as servants of God, and not of man. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Another good suggestion concerning a topic already 
considered in these columns comes from a Congregational 
pastor near Boston, He says: 

_ I see you ask for methods of interesting the young in the cause 
of missions. Let me mention one which I have adopted with 
good suceess, I select, myself, from the wide range of mission- 
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ary intelligence, with care, items and incidents and articles, 
which, on our missionary evening, I give to different young peo- 
ple to read themselves, in the meeting of the congregation, 
accompanying each, with my own introduction and comments. 
I take pains to get what will hold attention; and I find the 
young people who are thus made to carry on the meeting with- 
out knowing it, and their companions, are interested; older 
persons also ; and that some outsiders come in, hearing that the 
mission hour is not only no bore, but is bright. and animated, 
and full of attractive information. 

From Greensboro’, Georgia, comes this question con- 
cerning the “Home Readings” for the International 
Bible lesson of each week : 

Why do you arrange the daily “Home Readings” so that we 
always have to begin with Monday? Ihaveto rearrange them 
every week for myself so as to begin with Sunday and end with 
Saturday, because I always begin these readings for the week 
on each Sunday (not Monday) night. It is my opinion that 
most of systematic teachers do the same, and that you will con- 
fer a favor upon most of your subscribers by making a change 
in the arrangement so as to begin the readings on Sunday. 

We think that a very large share of those who make 
use of these “ Home Readings ” employ them in conjunc- 
tion with family prayers in the morning, rather than in 
the evening; hence they begin the series of readings for 
next Sunday’s lesson on Monday morning, rather than on 
Sunday evening. But it makes no difference when a 
student begins the series; no rearranging of the list is 
necessary : he has only to read on day by day until the 
seven readings are completed. 


A great many people who neither do well nor promise 
to do so console themselves with the thought that they are 
on this account better than those who admit their obliga- 
tion to serve God, but who fail to do as well as they might. 
A reader in New York state wants to know about this 
matter of relative obligations. He asks: 

Are Christians under greater responsibilities to God than the 
wicked or non-professors? I should be very much obliged to 
you, or some of your readers, if you would give me some light on 
this subject. 


We certainly do not see how a man can free himself 
from responsibility to the government by proclaiming 
himself an outlaw. His sin is greater and his responsi- 
bility is no less than that of the man who says that he 
wants to be a law-abiding citizen yet fails to conform to 
his admitted standard of right. God releases no man 
from responsibility on the ground of the man’s deter- 
mined rebellion. Sin is sin on one man’s part as well as 
on another’s. “The wages of sin is death.” If those 
wages are earned, while they may be remitted through 
forgiveness, they cannot be evaded by obduracy. 


From the First Reformed Church Sunday-school of 
Schenectady, New York, come these suggestions, in the 
line of two topics recently broached by correspondents in 
this column : 

An Iowa correspondent asks for a “simple, yet correct method 
of keeping a library.” The method we have adopted for “‘ keep- 
ing” our library works so well that it may be of service to your 
correspondent. It is simply this: Our librarian keeps his 
books as a merchant would his, as follows: An accountis opened 
with each class, teacher and scholar. When a book is taken, it 
is charged to the person taking it, and when it is returned credit 
is given. The books are all numbered and catalogued, so that 
if a book is missing the librarian knows not only the number 
but the name of the book.’ That this method works well the 
librarian’s report for the year ending December 31 is a suffi- 
cient proof. It is as follows: Whole number of books taken out 
during the year, 6,348 ; number of books lost or not accounted 
for during the year, 2. No one has access to the library except 
the librarian and his assistants, class cards being used, on which 
the number of the book selected from the catalogue (of which 
each class has a copy) is noted. Our librarian, Mr. Leonard 
Verbeck, would be happy to furnish a detailed explanation of 
his method to any one who may desire to address him. A word 
concerning a method of interesting scholars in missions. Last 
year our school selected a young girl, a member of a mission 
school in Yokohama, Japan, and appropriated a certain amount 
to apply towards defraying the expense of her support while at 
the school. Our whole school, teachers and scholars, felt a per- 
sonal interest, not only in her, but in the mission cause. This 
interest was deepened by the receipt of a letter from her giving 
a very interesting account of her past life, as well as of her 
present and future prospects, hopes, and plans. 








A Presbyterian pastor in Kansas has this to say in 
comment on our recent reference to the work of the 
American Sunday School Union in that state : 


In your editorial note January 4, you put the case of the 
relation of the American Sunday-school to denominational work 
in Kansas rather strong. The “strong denominationalists ” 
you mention “who were inclined to exclude from full fellow- 
ship the undenominational Sunday-schools started by mission- 
aries of the American Sunday School Union were so few that 


Every man informed upon the subject, and whose heart is alive 
to the interests of the cause of Christ must bid God speed to the 
noble work of the Union and its faithful missionaries, It is 
due to truth, however, and to the denominations represented 
here, that a large number of the union schools were not organ- 
ized by these missionaries. In this county (Franklin) of thirty 
union Sunday-schools, but two were organized by missionaries 
of the American Sunday School Union; nearly all the others 
under the auspices of the county Sunday-school convention, 
whose executive committee is composed of the pastors of five 
of the churches of this town. I am confident that other coun- 
ties have a similar record. In some of the newer counties the 
Union missionaries are doing a large work in organizing schools. 


We do not see that the statement of our correspondent 
conflicts in the least with our original declaration. It 
only makes more patent the fact which we emphasized, 
that a large share of the Sunday-schools in our newer 
states and territories are undenominational in their char- 
acter; and that these schools were not organized by the 
ministers and lay-workers of the evangelical denomina- 
tions acting “in their work as denominationalists.” As 
to the relative number of schools started and kept alive 
by the missionaries of the American Sunday School 
Union and by the denominations as such, our corres- 
pondent raises no question. 


Just now the sabbath question has fresh prominence 
through a lesson on the subject in the International series. 
It has been treated in our columns by the Editor in his 
“Tilustrative Applications,” and by the Rev. Dr. W. M. 
Taylor in his homiletical paper. A New England corres- 
pondent calls attention to an important phase of it in the 
following communication : 


Will you do a favor to many readers and aid us in proper 
observance of the sabbath, by giving some suggestions as to our 
duty towards Sunday newspapers? It isa new question here. 
Formerly we did not have sueh newspapers printed and sold on 
the Lord’s Day ; but special trains on Sunday have been employed 
to bring them to inland communities, from the large cities ; and 
now it is claimed that there is a demand among us for such sec- 
ular reading for the holy day, and so papers are started to sup- 
ply it—and make money. No Sunday newspaper can live with- 
out the advertising patronage and subscriptions of Christian 
people, in our smaller cities. It takes boys from our Sunday- 
schools to deliver and sell it Sunday forenoons, keeping them 
from morning worship. It contains some religious reading, as 
a “‘sop;” but it is largely made up of telegraph news, business 
affairs of the week, politics, gossip, etc., perhaps in a double 
sheet of fine type, which we have not time to read if we attend 
public worship and search the Scriptures, and do “ works of 
mercy and necessity ” on the sabbath as we feel we ought to. If 
we do read such a secular paper on the sabbath, it crowds out 
the word of God, turns our thoughts to worldly things, and robs 
us of needed growth in grace and knowledge of the truth. 
Thoughtlessly, or because attention has not been given to this 
subject, church-members do patronize the secular Sunday news- 
papers ; and the ungodly, who see it, use the fact as an excuse 
for them. Boys who do not have work enough during week- 
days are strongly tempted by the chance to sell or deliver papers 
on Sunday. Please make this duty as to what we may read on 
Sunday clearer to us, 


In asking his question our correspondent has practi- 
cally answered it, The case as stated by him is hardly 
open to argument. The Sunday newspaper is something 
with which the Christian man who believes that the sab- 
bath is to be observed on Sunday ought to have nothing 
to do by subscription, by advertising, by purchase, 
or by reading. Waiving the question of the Bible com- 
mand to observe one day in seven as peculiarly God’s 
day, we find that man is so constituted that he can do 
more work in six days than he can in seven, and that a 
stated season for rest and worship is essential to his high- 
est manhood and his highest practical efficiency as a 
man. There is no hope of securing for all such a season 
of rest and worship without a common agreement con- 
cerning the day to be thus observed. Sunday being 
accepted as the day for this observance, it should be held 
for other occupations than the remaining six days of the 
week. The newspaper men need its privileges, and ought 
to have them. They can do more work and better work 
in six days than in seven. Their work all through the 
week deteriorates when they try to do seven days’ work 
instead of six. Newspaper readers also need a day of 
rest from their occupation. They can get more good out of 
newspapers by letting them alone on one day in the week ; 
they can learn more from them, and can use their knowl- 
edge to better advantage. And as to Christian men and 
women, they need one day in seven for Christian wor- 
ship, Bible study, Bible teaching, and that mental relaxa- 
tion and refreshing which can be found only in an entire 
change in the subjects of reading and thinking from the 
other days of the week. Certainly no one who reads sec- 
ular newspapers during the week ought to read the same 
sort of papers on Sunday. He will suffer from it in more 








they did not deserve the dignity of mention in yourzpaper. 








ways than one if he does, 


SECURE. 
BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


The nest will sway on slender spray, 
. As if ’twould soon be borne away, 
When storms prevail, 
With boisterous gale, 
At which the stoutest heart might quail. 


The oak so proud is rudely bowed, 

The forest giants groan aloud, 
While snug and warm, 
Despite the storm, 

The bird protects her tiny form. 


The sky is black with sullen rack, 
The clouds at war make fierce attack, 
No prospect cheers 
Our anxious fears, 
The earth is deluged deep with tears. 


Their warlike song the winds prolong, 
With fiercer shriek, and fury strong, 
As quarrelsome 
The cohorts come 
Let loose from Pandemonium, 


In such an hour when tempests lower, 
And evil ones assert their power, 

No rift of blue 

To cheer the view, . 
What can a trembling creature do ? 


Within the nest, though sore opprest, 

The little bird with peaceful breast 
Will closer cling, 
Unmurmuring, 

And hide its head beneath its wing. 


And when the sun its place has won, 
-And when the storm its race has run, 
With lifted gaze 
The bird will raise 
Its voice in sweetest hymn of praise. 


When in the gloom of darkened room, 
I come upon an hour of doom, 

On Jesus’ breast 

My soul may rest, 
Safer than bird within the nest. 


E’en though the surge my life submerge, 
And sweep me close to death’s dark verge, 
I shall not be 
Lost hopelessly, 
Dear Saviour, if I cling to thee. 


‘When clouds oppress, and woes distress, 

Thou wilt not leave me comfortless, 
But ’neath thy wing, 
Unmurmuring, 

T’'ll safely rest, and sweetly sing ! 





GATES INTO THE PSALM COUNTRY. 
BY CHARLES 8, ROBINSON, D.D. 


One of the most interesting volumes lately issued is by 
the Rev. Dr. M. R. Vincent, of New York, and is entitled 
“ Gates into the Psalm Country.” I venture to borrow 
its title for the moment, only suggesting that it is by no 
means the exclusive felicity of the book. The five lessons, 
which close the first quarter of this annual installment, 
are but gates into a country most rich and beautiful. 
I remember to have seen, some ten years ago, a question- 
book prepared for advanced classes, and covering the 
whole Psalter. It seemed to me then very acceptable; 
but I never knew any school to take up the consecutive 
study of these sacred songs in order. And it islikely that 
such an exercise would become tame and wearisome after 
a while; for all poetry of high order needs to be read a 
little at a time, if one would receive the best enjoyment. 

It has fallen to the lot of the writer to spend much time 
in the course of the last fifteen years in the study of the 
songs of general devotion which the Christian churches 
are singing. Two interesting conclusions are quite clear : 
the richest theology, as well as the highest experience of 
spiritual life, finds its way most swiftly and most per- 
manently into the hymns of the time; and those periods 
in history that are most prolific of excellent hymns— 
hymns that stand use and continue through the ages— 
are what might be called the revival seasons of Christen- 
dom. 

’ For wisdom, pithiness, and force, religious hymns are 
to the church what proverbs are to the nations. They 
show the high-water mark of pious intelligence and fer- 
vor of their generation. And noone will ever gosweeping 


through the “ gates into the Psalm Country,” and have. 


proper zest of appreciation, until he has learned to bear 
in mind that even these inspired songs were revival songs, 
and now remain as registers of the best life God’s chosen 
people lived. 

Perhaps « mere word of caution will be suffered here. 
Just now there is an epidemic of investigation concerning 
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the authors of our familiar songs in the house of God. 
And so it will not do to mix up the psalms so confusedly 
as some do in quotation. It is but a few days ago that 
an intelligent minister in my study told me that he 
preached his close-of-the-year sermon from the “words 
of David,” as he expressed it, “So teach us to number 
our days, that we may apply our hearts unto wisdom.” 
It is really so hard to remember on call just who wrote a 
particular psalm, that one who feels insecure for a mo- 
ment might be indulged in saying “the Psalmist ;” for 
young people are very sharp nowadays. 

Two or three fixed points will cover most perils. The 
oldest psalm is probably the eighty-eighth ; and that was 
made by Heman. The ninetieth, which we read so often 
at funerals, and which is the next in age, was composed 
by Moses. The seventy-third is the one in which the 
prosperity of the wicked is declared to have stumbled the 
author; and I do not know what Asaph, who wrote it, 
would have said, if he had heard a superintendent—as I 
did, not long ago—quote it as having been made by David. 
Half a dozen of these chief psalms will enable any preacher 
or teacher to master the ordinary difficulties of quotation, 
and so avoid mistakes. 

In reading over this first psalm, which opens the gate 
for us next week, most classes will detect the similarity 
in sentiment and phraseology which it bears toa familiar 
passage in Jeremiah 17 : 5-8: 

“ Thus saith the Lord: Cursed be the man that trusteth 
in man, and maketh flesh his arm, and whose heart 
departeth from the Lord. For he shall be like the heath 
in the desert, and shall not see when good cometh ; but 
shall inhabit the parched places in the wilderness, in a 
salt land, and not inhabited. Blessed is the man that 
trusteth in the Lord, and whose hope the Lord is. For 
he shall be as a tree planted by the waters, and that 
spreadeth out her roots by the river, and shall not see 
when heat cometh, but her leaf shall be green; and shall 
not be careful in the year of drought, neither shall cease 
from yielding fruit.” : 

We saw this brilliant figure as a literal fact, on our 
way to the Pyramids in 1866. All along the journey 
from the banks of the Nile clear on, the eye ranged over 
reaches of sand, white and waveless, interminably, till it 
touched those masses of masonry on the Ghizeh ledge. 
Near the river the soil is wonderfully prolific ; but before 
long, the rich black mould begins to show the force of the 
fiery sun it scorches under. Deep seams and wide cracks 
are discovered in the surface. Along the banks tall palms 
shoot their stems up into the serene air. Most exquisitely 
have these been compared, knobbed and fluted as they 
are, to the shafts of Moorish architecture. From their 
summits droop the graceful green plumes of foliage, 
hanging listlessly in the windless sunshine. 

But now, looking in the other direction, and pushing 
our tedious beasts along, we found the sea of sand closing 
in around us entirely ; and far as our vision could reach 
only one stretch of verdureless and waste whiteness could 
be discerned. The latest vestige of vegetation is a little 
hard, wiry plant, with a star-like radiate of yellow prick- 
les all about its head, so horny and so keenly acute that 
even the leanest kind of Pharaoh’s kine would not be 
persuaded to browse upon it. Our very donkeys passed 
it superciliously by. This is the lonesomest, most deso- 
late, most lean and sorrowful caricature of a flower I ever 
saw. Yet that is the “heath in the desert;” and those 


’ glorious palms just behind us, indolently sweeping the 


sky with their luxuriant branches, are the “trees planted 
by the waters, that shall not see when the heat cometh.” 
Ab me, how fresh they seemed then in the hot air! 

One can hardly realize how forcible these natural 
emblems become under the contrasted presence of them 
both; before his own eyes the splendid plumes of the 
palm by the stream-side, the emaciated meagerness of 
the heath out in the sand. I found myself quoting the 
psalm, because it was more familiar than the words of 
Jeremiah. I looked over at one particular tree,—I have 
a photograph of it entitled “Study of trees in old Cairo,” 
—and talked to it there by myself. I said: “You are 
kept close here, it seems: it is not permitted to you to 
walk out into the hard paths of the desert; you cannot 
stand in the spot where the heath is; it is impossible for 
you to sit on the rock with the pyramids. But you have 
the best chance of them all. You are established— 
“planted.” You are nourished—“ by the rivers.” You 
are fruitful—“in the season.” You are perennial—your 
“leaf shall not wither.” You are happy—whatsoever 
you do “shall prosper.” 

And then I remembered that three versions of the 
Bible, the Septuagint, the Vulgate, and the Syriac, repeat 
the words of contrast, in order to intensify the negative: 
“Not so, the ungodly, not so /” Whatever there is to the 
tree, just that is not to the chaff. That tree has no very 





great line of shore; but it appears quite enough for all 
its needs. And what a small Bible David, who is sup- 
posed to be the author of this psalm, had when he talked 
of “meditating day and night in the law of the Lord.” 

The truest style of piety is that which is Christ-like; 
and the best religion is that which is Bible grounded. 
And each of these will be reached by patient study of 
the revealed word. The tree grows in the night as well 
asin the day. “Not so, the ungodly, not so!” 





EXPOSITIONS OF THE PSALMS, 
BY TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, D.D. 


The Psalter is in some respects the most difficult por- 
tion of the Old Testament to expound. It requires not 
only learning, insight, judgment, sympathy with the sub- 
ject, and exegetical tact, but also and especially, two 
other and rarer qualities. One of these is poetic sensi- 
bility, for the psalms, save the smali number of the 
class called Gnomic (aphoristic or proverbial), are genu- 
ine lyrics filled with fire and passion ; and the interpreter 
must have such a temperament and training as to feel 
this characteristic and be correspondingly affected, or he 
will sadly miss the sense of his author. Another is a 
profound religious experience. David and the other 
singers of Israel were thoroughly devout men, and their 
emotions, however deeply moved or forcibly expressed, 
were always those of a religious nature. Their utter- 
ances were neither didactic nor controversial, but the 
outpourings of a soul stirred to its lowest depths by the 
appropriation and self-application of the great truths of 
revelation. They knew what sin and guilt are, what 
mercy means, what God is toa being made in his own 
image, what man is as mortal, and they spoke accord- 
ingly. Now, if an expositor has no sympathy with such 
experiences, if he has never sounded either the depths or 
the heights to which a human soul can go, he cannot 
possibly seize the meaning of holy songsters. He will 
explain away their most glowing aspirations, blunt the 
edge of their humbling confessions, or patronizingly 
apologize for their assumed extravagancies. 

It does not appear that any one writer unites all the 
requisites for the ideal expositor of the Psalms. Yet not 
a few make approximations to it. For critical study one 
of the oldest is at the same time one of the best. This is 
Calvin. The great reformer in his treatment of the 
inspired odes shows not only the rare acumen which 
marks all his expository writings, but also the penetrat- 
ing quickness of apprehension which springs from a pro- 
found and varied religious experience. He is thus at 
once en rapport with the writer, and, apprehending his 
meaning, presents it in a simple and most effective man- 
ner. At the antipodes from Calvin is Ewald, a man of 
immense genius and learning, full of acute suggestions, 
and familiar with all the history of interpretation. But 
his free handling of the Psalter, his arbitrary arrange- 
ment of its contents, and his tampering with the text on 
mere subjective grounds, render him quite untrustworthy. 
The same may be said of his pupil, Hitzig, who pushed 
so far in this direction as to incur the reprobation of his 
former master; and yet when critical questions are set- 
tled wholly on internal grounds without regard to out- 
ward evidence, no extravagance is too bold to be expected. 

A new track was opened by the appearance of the 
commentary of Hengstenberg. This work is a mine of 
learning, and full of vigorous thought, but the author is 
carried away with what Professor Stuart used to call 
numerosity. He insists upon the significance of numbers, 
and is guided, often controlled, by the number, absolute 
or relative, of the verses in a psalm, or its chief divisions. 
This chimera is a serious drawback upon an exposition 
otherwise estimable for its evangelical tone. The highest 
critical authority of the present day is Hupfeld, whose 
volumes as revised by Riehm display a thorough mastery 
of grammar and etymology, and in these respects give 
unusual satisfaction to the student. But the author is a 
rationalist, and has loose views of inspiration, and he 
takes great delight in attacking Hengstenberg on every 
occasion as the representative of old-fashioned orthodoxy. 
Delitzsch is, as might be expected, rich in all branches 
of Jewish learning. His devoutness, candor, and spiritual 
tone make his work a valuable addition to the literature 
of the Psalter, and quite undeserving of the harsh censure 
which it has drawn from some of his countrymen. Moll’s 
exposition, as reproduced in Lange’s Commentary, hardly 
comes up to the standard of that voluminous work. The 
author seems well read, and is in harmony with the com- 
mon faith, but lacks grasp, insight, and vigor. He plods 
the regular round of commonplaces, and never seems 
roused by the rapt ecstasy of the sacred poets. By far 
the best work on the Psalter produced in English is that 
of Dr. Perowne, which has been reprinted at Andover. 





This is a very scholarly work, written from competent 
knowledge, in an earnest and reverent spirit, and faithful 
at once to the demands of religion and of taste. It is 
every way superior to another British work, also reprinted 
here, by Dr. Murphy, who wrote well on the first two 
books of Moses, but does not seem to be exactly in his 
element when expounding the poetical portions of the 
Bible. 

Of expositions intended for ordinary readers, the old- 
est in use is that of Bishop Horne, the preface to which 
contains some of the most exquisite composition in the 
language. The good bishop, shunning criticism, and 
finding references to the Saviour everywhere, furnishes a. 
continual series of edifying remarks, which, even if they- 
throw no light upon the text, are good for devotional. 
reading. The three volumes of the late Albert Barnes. 
are marked by the usual characteristics of his exegetical 
notes, good sense, clearness of statement, and stirring: 
practical application, yet reveal the absence of the pecu-- 
liar temperament or training which best fits a man to- 
deal with songs of sacred passion. His treatment of the: 
imprecatory psalms .is hardly consistent with a true or 
tenable theory of inspiration. Tholuck’s volume, trans- 
lated some years since, is very valuable. After an admi- 
rable introduction, it gives a new version in parallelisms, 
and appends brief explanations, stating the results, not 
the processes, of careful inquiry. Much the same may 
be said of the three volumes issued by the lamented Dr. 
J. Addison Alexander in 1850. The translation is on 
purpose slavishly literal, being intended as part of the 
exposition, and the comments are made with the single 
view of putting the reader, in the shortest time and the 
easiest manner, in possession of the meaning of the 
sacred penmen. The author adheres so rigidly to his 
rule that it may be doubted whether, after all, plain 
readers would not be better satisfied with a work of less 
value but more popular in its tone. 

Two other American works are of recent origin. One 
of these is a large octavo volume, called Studies in the 
Psalms, by the Rev. Dr. William 8. Plumer. It is a care- 
ful compilation from all sources, ancient and modern, 
and contains a large amount of matter, orthodox in tone 
and evangelical in spirit. It is as the title says, “studies,” 
and not the results of study. Its numerous doctrinal and 
practical remarks are helpful, but in the matter of expo- 
sition the line does not reach the bottom, and there is 
much to be desired. The other is a duodecimo by the 
Rev. Dr. Cowles, of Oberlin, favorably known by his 
commentaries on all the rest of the Old Testament as 
well as some parts of the New. His notes are fresh and 
vigorous, based upon a careful study of the original, and 
in general accordance with the analogy of faith. Yet: 
one might justly make the well-known criticism in the 
Vicar of Wakefield, the work would have been better if 
the author had taken more pains. No one man can treat 
satisfactorily the whole Bible ; and the psalms are so rich, 
varied and peculiar, that they demand a very prolonged 
and thorough study. If the rule in nonum prematur is 
ever applicable, it is in a case where the best thoughts of 
holy men lifted above themselves by the divine Spirit are 
to be set forth in another language, age, and country so as 
to be felt and appropriated by every reader. 

The Sunday-school teacher who desires to prepare 
himself for his class will most surely reach his end, so 
far as the psalms are concerned, by using simply that one 
of the expositors whom he finds he can best trust for the 
literal meaning of the songs of Zion. This once ascer- 
tained, he is to remember that what he deals with is the 
utterance of truly devout men affected on one hand by 
the divine impulse under which they spake, and on the 
other by the necessary conditions of lyric utterance. 
What such men say is, of course, true, and that in the 
highest sense, and yet not always literally. And much 
that they say can be understood only by those of sympa- 
thetic character and experience. To all others it would 
seem oriental hyperbole or poetical license. One needs 
then here, more than anywhere else, the teaching of the 
Holy Spirit, so as to be lifted up to the level of the 
psalmists and get the full benefit of their deep heart- 
searchings. Such aid, sought and obtained by prayer, 
guards one from excesses on either hand, from a shallow 
literalness of apprehension, and from a dreamy mysticism 
or a vague sentimentalism. 








FROM OUR NEIGHBORS. 


—_—_—__—_ 


A NUT FOR THE HEREDITISTS. 
[From the Hartford Daily Courant.] 
Pitcairn Island, according to the late report of Admiral 
de Horsey, offers a most interesting study for the phi- 
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losopher. This island is a minute spot on the wide waters 
of the South Pacific,—a spot discernable only on near 
approach, and out of the ordinary track of vessels. It is 
only two and a quarter miles long and not half that in 
average breadth,—that is, about a square mile and a 
.quarter in extent. Its nearest considerable neighbor, 
-Otaheite, is several hundred miles away, and it is seldom 
visited, except by vessels from South America bound for 
-Otaheite and in want of water. It lies south-east of 
-Otaheite, in latitude 25° south and longitude 180° west. 
‘This little spot, however, appears to be the Paradise on 
-earth, and the community who occupy it the one most 
free from sin and suffering. And it is the origin of this 
-colony that makes this fact so puzzling. 

In 1790, nine mutineers of the English ship Bounty, 
‘fearing punishment, fled from Otaheite, and taking with 
ithem six Otaheitan men and twelve Otaheitan women 
‘fled, and made a settlement on Pitcairn Island. There 
could scarcely be more unpromising material for a good 
colony than these mutinous sailors and savages. Accord- 
ing to the laws of heredity the outcome ought to be most 
wretched. And this was the first result. Before 1800, 
eight of the nine mutineers, all the Otaheitan men, and 
several of the women had died of disease or violence. 
The island was then populated by the children of the 
original settlers, (who ought to have been like their 
parents,) by a few of the Otaheite women, and by Alex- 
ander Smith, an English sailor, who had taken the name 
of John Adams, and devised a code of laws for the little 
settlement, which was so good and so well obeyed that in 
1814 the island was like the Happy Valley of Rasselas. 
In 1831 the inhabitants numbered eighty-seven, about as 
many as the island could support; and the people, at their 
own request, were transported to Otaheite. But they were 
so disgusted with the immorality of that island that 
most of them returned to Pitcairn within the year. In 
1856, being again overcrowded, they were transferred to 
Norfolk Island. But in 1859, two families, seventeen in 
all, returned; and in 1864, another installment went back. 
Last September, when Admiral de Horsey visited Pit- 
cairn, he found there about sixteen families,—sixteen 
men, nineteen women, twenty-five boys and thirty girls 
(the gentle sex increasing the fastest). Only twelve 
deaths had occurred in nineteen years, and no contagious 
diseases had affected men or cattle. The governor (elected 
by universal suffrage of both sexes over seventeen—and 
open to a “third” and any number of terms) was James 
Russell McKoy, the steersman of the whaleboat, the 
only navy of the community. He had modeled a code 
of laws upon those of John Adams, which are of “puerile 
simplicity,” and contemplated only three possible crimes, 
—theft, profane swearing, and illicit intercourse between 
the sexes,—offenses which had never occurred since the 
laws were drawn. 

These people, by a report in 1825, live in perfect har- 
mony, are contented, virtuous, religious, cheerful, hospit- 
able, are patterns of conjugal and parental affection, and 
have few vices ; and the Admiral says the same was true 
‘last year, the children having followed in the footsteps of 
itheir parents. Their religious attributes are specially 
noteworthy ; their greatest pleasure is to commune in 
\prayer with God, and to sing hymns of praise; they are 
‘not only pious, but cheerful and diligent, and seem to 
jhave no need of a priest. . . . 

How coulda colony of outcasts and savages produce such 
:& highly virtuous and placid community? Did their 
lovable, gentle, and religious descendants inherit none of 
‘that violence and disease which carried off the original 
:stock? Were only the innate virtues transmitted? Or 
\if there were none of the innate virtues to be transmitted 
‘was the grace of the Christian religion (however it came 
iin) sufficient to counteract all the hereditary tendencies 
‘of such an ancestry? Had climate anything to do with 
ithe happy result? Would such a growth have been 
\possible amid the fickle rigors and hardships of a New 
England climate, even with a selected colony of saints, 
instead of rough sailors and barbarians, to start with? 
How much of the vitality which makes its way in the 
‘world have these people left in them? The vitality of 
virtue they have, and of increase; but did that rough 
vitality of aggressiveness and achievement, which makes 
‘the world go, perish with the vices of the original stock? 





THE PITCAIRN ISLANDERS. 


[The following is Rear-Admiral de Horsey’s report to 
‘the British Admiralty, referred to in the preceding article. 
—TuE Eprror.] 

Sir: I request you will acquaint the lords commis- 
“sloners of the admiralty that as Pitcairn Island lay in 
my track from Esquimalt to Valparaiso, and the weather 
‘being sufficiently favorable for landing, I took advantage 


of the circumstances to visit that island for the purpose 
of ascertaining the condition of the inhabitants, and also 
to obtain refreshments on this long voyage. Having 
sighted Pitcairn at daylight on the 8th instant, we arrived 
at Bounty Bay at 8 A. M., and remained off the island 
until noon the following day, when we proceeded on our 
voyage. A few particulars as to the present condition of 
this small and almost inaccessible island, the only spot 
of British territory lying in the vast triangle between 
Vancouver, Falkland and Fiji Islands, may not be unin- 
teresting to their lordships, and are therefore made the 
subject of this letter. The population at present num- 
bers 90, of all ages, of which 41 are males and 49 females, 
a nominal return of whom is furnished in Appendix 
No. 1. 

By this return it will be observed that there is but one 
survivor of the generation which immediately followed 
the mutineers ; namely, Elizabeth Young, aged about 88, 
daughter of John Mills, gunner’s mate of the Bounty, 
and of an Otaheitan mother. The oldest man on the 
island is Thursday October Christian, aged 59, grandson 
of Fletcher Christian, master’s mate of the Bounty. 
The population may be further described as consisting of 
16 men, 19 women, 25 boys and 30 girls. The deaths on 
the island have numbered about 12 in the last 19 years. 
No contagious diseases visit the island, nor are the 
animals subject to disease. A few medicines which were 
sent from Valparaiso, in her Majesty’s ship Reindeer, 
are administered, as required, by the pastor. Pitcairn 
Island is governed by a “magistrate and chief ruler, in 
subordination to her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain,” 
who not only administers the laws, but also enacts them. 
There are two councillors to advise and assist the chief 
magistrate, besides which the “heads of families” are 
convened for consultation when required. In Appendix 
No. 2 I furnish a copy of the laws. They bear no date, 
but were, I am informed, drawn up by the present chief 
magistrate on accession to office, and are evidently culled 
from former ones now destroyed. The almost puerile 
simplicity of the laws is perhaps the best evidence of 
the good conduct of the people. The law is, in fact, 
merely preventive, no case of theft, fornication, or use of 
profane language {apparently the only three crimes con- 
templated as possible) having been known to occur since 
the laws were drawn up. 

The chief magistrate is elected annually on New 
Year’s day, and is open to re-election. Both sexes of and 
above the age of seventeen havea vote. The office is at 
present filled by Mr. James Russell McKoy, who is also 
steersman of the whale-boat, which he built, and which 
is the only boat on the island. I have addressed a sepa- 
rate letter to their lordships relative to certain questions 
concerning the government of the island raised by the chief 
magistrate. Divine service is held every Sunday at 10} 
A. M., and at 3 P. M., in the house built and used by John 
Adams for that purpose until he died in 1829. It is con- 
ducted strictly in accordance with the liturgy of the 
Church of England, by Mr. Simon Young, their selected 
pastor, who is much respected. A Bible class is held 
every Wednesday, when all who conveniently can 
attend. There is also a general meeting for prayer on 
the first Friday in every month. Family prayers are said 
in every house the first thing in the morning and the last 
thing in the evening, and no food is partaken of without 
asking God’s blessing before and afterward. Captaia 
Beechey, writing fifty-three years ago, says: ‘‘ These ex- 
cellent people appear to live together in perfect harmony 
and contentment, to be virtuous, religious, cheerful, and 
hospitable: to be patterns of conjugal and parental affec- 
tion ; and to have very few vices.” I have ventured to 
quote these words, as they hold true to this day, the chil- 
dren having followed in the footsteps of their parents. 

The observance of Sunday is very strict; no work is 
done ; but this is not in any pharisaical spirit, as shown 
on the occasion of our visit, which chanced to be on a 
Sunday, when everything consistent with not neglecting 
divine service was done to supply us with refreshments 
for the crew, the chief magistrate arguing that it was a 
good work, and necessary, as the ship could not wait. 
Of these islanders’ religious attributes no one can speak 
without deep respect. A people whose greatest privilege 
and pleasure is to commune in prayer with their God, and 
to join in hymns of praise, and who are, moreover, cheér- 
ful, diligent, and probably freer from vice than any other 
community, need no priest among them. The pastor 
also fulfills the duty of schoolmaster, in which he is 
assisted by his daughter, Rosalind Amelia Young. The 
instruction comprises reading, writing, arithmetic, Scrip- 
ture history, and geography. The girls learn sewing, 
and hat-making as well, and the whole are taught part- 
singing very effectively. Every child and unmarried 
woman at present has to attend school from 9 to 12, and 








from 1 to 8 P. M. Schooling is conducted in the church- 
house, one end of which is used as a library open to all. 
English is the only language spoken or known. 

The Pitcairn Islanders are of course entirely dependent 
upon their own resources. They grow sweet potatoes, yams, 
plantains, etc., and formerly plenty of bread-fruit, but 
these are nearly all dying out. They have also beans, 
carrots, turnips, cabbages, and a little maize; pineapples, 
fig-trees, custard-apples, and plenty of oranges, lemons, 
and cocoanuts. Clothing is obtained alone from passing 
ships, in barter for refreshments. There are no springs 
on the island; but, as it rains generally once a month, 
they have plenty of water, although at times in former 
years they have suffered from drought. No alcoholic 
liquors, except for medical purposes, are used, and a drunk- 
ard is unknown. The houses are well ventilated, and 
furnished sufficiently for their simple wants. There is 
no money on the island except such few coins as may be 
kept as curiosities. 
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FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


en 


“BUD BROWN.” 
BY HOPE LEDYARD. 


A story? Well, ’litry. You like a true story best, 
I know, so I will tell you of a little black boy I became 
acquainted with when I went to Atlanta to attend the 
grand Sunday-school Convention. 

I had a letter introducing me to some people at 
Atlanta, and so one afternoon I resolved to hunt them 
up. I was told to take the “Taylor Hill” car, but as I 
asked my way I passed a row of carriages. Such looking 
carriages you city children never have seen, I am sure, 
The linings were torn or the windows broken, they were 
dirty and old and rickety, and the horses were to match. 
Still I was tired, and as they told me I would have to 
walk some distance if I took the cars, I was tempted to 
take one of these affairs, and the drivers surrounded me, 
begging me to “take a carriage.” 

Among the men and boys was one little fellow not more 
than eight years old, almost lost inthe crowd. I laughed 
at the earnest, comical looks of the negroes. 

“Sho!” said one big fellow, whose hat was remarkable 
among the rest as having a complete brim, “the lady 
done want a carriage—none o’ your ole tings. Hyar’s 
the one, madam!” pointing, with a flourish, to a double 
carriage which certainly was a trifle cleaner and more 
whole than the others. 

“Thank you,” I answered, “but I want this little 
chap’s carriage. Show me yours, my boy.” 

The older fellows laughed good-humoredly; many of 
them, no doubt, had their own picaninnies, and were not 
vexed that the boy should be chosen. To tell the truth, 
after I had gotten into the one-horse carry all, and my boy 
was seated in front, my heart failed mea little. The horse, 
though bony, had considerable spirit, and “ Bud. Brown,” 
as he told me he was called, drove in regular darkey 
style, letting the reins hang loose, and flicking the horse’s 
ears with his whip every moment. 

“ Can you take me to Mrs. Ware’s? ” I asked. 

“Oh, ya-as! I know all ’bout dem folks—Colored Uni- 
versity—I’m gwine dar myself!” 

“But then you ought to go to school to get ready— 
not drive round.” 

“Oh! I was late this mornin’, so I missed school; but I 
know my lessons. G’lang! (To the horse.) Do you see 
that little house? That’s where we live. I'll get you 
some roses if you’ll stop a minute.” sh 

I was quite ready to wait for the roses, and admired the - 
neat little garden. Then we drove on chatting together 
till I almost forgot my fears. 

My call was made, and my friend decided to come back 
with me to the convention. She had no pocket in her 
dress, and, unknown to me, she handed little Bud—who 
was a complete stranger to her, remember—her purse, 
telling him to keep it for her, and to call again at four 
o’clock to drive her out. 

When I heard what she had done I was startled—she 
might never see her purse again! “There was not much 
in it, and how can that boy prove he is honest unless he 
is tried?” said my friend. 

Now, remember, this was a poor boy, very ignorant, 
and, no doubt, with many ungratified wishes as to candy, ' 
books, and pictures. At four o’clock, though, as we left 
the church, there was our boy, and with a bright smile he 
handed back the purse. 

“Bud,” I said, “ who taught you to be so honest?” 

“Why, miss, I go to Sunday-school and I’m gwine to 
the University—J’m bound to be honest /” 
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- & February 2.—The Reading of the Law................ Nehemiah 8: 1-8 
6. February 9.—The Keeping of the Sabbath......... Nehemiah 18: 15-22 
1. February 16.—The Way of the Righteous ..................... Psalm 1: 1-6 
8 February 23.—The King in Zion.......................---- Psalm 2: 1-12 
9 March 2.—The Prayer of the Penitent --Psalm 61: 1-18 

10, March 9.—The Joy of Forgiveness......................- Psalm 32: 1-11 
11, March 16,—Delight in God’s House. Psalm 84: 1-12 
12. March 23.—The All-seeing God Psalm. 120 : 1-12 
18. March 30.—Review. 





LESSON 7, SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 16, 1879. 
Title: THE WAY OF THE RIGHTEOUS. 


GOLDEN TEXT: BuT THE PATH OF THE JUST Is AS THE SHINING 
LIGHT, THAT SHINETH MORE AND MORE UNTO THE PERFECT DAY.— 
Pros. 4: 18. 


Lesson Topic: Walking in God’s Way. 


1. Going Right, v. 1, 2. 
2. Bocelewg Good, v. 3. 


Outline: 
8. Avoiding Harm, v. 4-6. 


HOME READINGS, 


Monday, Feb. 10: Psa. 1: 1-6. Walking in God’s way. 
Tuesday, Feb. 11: Eph. 2: 1-12. Walking in the world’s way. 
Wedmesday, Feb. 12: Num. 9: 15-23. Walking with God’s 
guidance. 
Thursday, Feb. 138: Eph. 5: 1-16. Walking in the light. 
Friday, Feb. 14: Dan. 3: 13-25. Walking in the fire. 
Saturday, Feb. 15: Psa. 119: 41-48. Walking at liberty. 
Sunday, Feb.16: Prov. 4:10-27, Right paths and wrong paths. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Psa. 1: 1-6.] 

1. Blessed is the man that walketh not in the counsel of the 
ungodly, nor standeth in the way of sinners, nor sitteth in the 
seat of the scornful, 

2. But his delight is in the law of the LorD; and in his law 
doth he meditate day and night. 

3. And he shall be like a tree planted by the rivers of water, 
that bringeth forth his fruit in his season; his leaf also shall 
not wither; and whatsoever he doeth shall prosper. 

4. The ungodly are not so; but are like the chaff which the 
wind driveth away. 

5. Therefore the ungodly shall not stand in the judgment, 
nor sinners in the congregation of the righteous. 

6. For the LorD knoweth the way of the righteous: but the 
way of the ungodly shall perish. 





BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Psa. 1:1. Blessed. Blessed are all they that put their 
trust in him. Psa. 2: 12.——Blessed is he whose transgression 
is forgiven ... Blessed is the man unto whom the Lord im- 
puteth not iniquity. Psa. 32: 1, 2.——Blessed are they that 
keep judgment. Psa. 106 : 3.——Blessed is the man that feareth 
the Lord. Psa. 112: 1.——Ye are blessed of the Lord. Psa. 
115: 15.——Blessed are the undefiled in the way ... Blessed 
are they that keep his testimonies. Psa, 119: 1, 2.——Happy 
is that people, whose God is the Lord. Psa. 144: 15.——Happy 
is he that hath the God of Jacob for his help. Psa. 146: 5. 


Walketh.——Enoch walked with God. Gen. 5: 24,— 
And if ye will not for all this hearken unto me, but walk con- 
trary unto me; then I will walk contrary unto you also in 
fury. Lev. 26: 27, 28.—As if it had been a light thing for him 
to walk in the sins of Jeroboam. 1 Kings 16: 31.——IfI have 
walked with vanity, or if my foot hath hasted to deceit. Job 
. 31: 5.——My son, walk not thou in the way with them. Proy. 
1: 15.——When we walked in lasciviousness. 1 Pet. 4: 3. 

Standeth. My foot standeth in an even place. Psa. 
26: 12.——This grace wherein we stand. Rom. 5: 2.—Take 
unto you the whole armour of God, that ye may be able to with- 
stand in the evil day, and having done all, to stand. Eph. 

6: 13. 

Sitteth.—I have not sat with vain persons. Psa. 26: 4. 
——I sat notin the assembly of the mockers, nor rejoiced ; I 
sat alone because of thy hand, Jer. 15: 17. 


Vv. 2. His delight.—lI have esteemed the words of 
his mouth more than my necessary food. Job 23: 12.—— 
I delight to do thy will, O my God. Psa. 40: 8.——Blessed is 
the man that feareth the Lord, that delighteth greatly in his 
commandments. Psa. 112: 1——Make me to go in the path of 
thy commandments; for therein do I delight. Psa. 119: 35. 
——I will delight myself in thy commandments, which I have 
loved, Psa. 119: 47.——Thy words were found, and I did eat 
them ; and thy word was unto me the joy and rejoicing of mine 











heart. Jer. 15: 16——I delight in the law of God after the 
inward man. -Rom. 7: 22.——His commandments are not 
grievous. 1 John 5: 3. 


Meditate.——This book of the law shall not depart out of 
thy mouth; but thou shalt meditate therein day and night. 
Josh, 1: 8.——My meditation of him shall be sweet. Psa. 
104: 34.—I will meditate in thy precepts. Psa. 119: 15.—— 
Meditate upon these things.——1 Tim. 4: 15. 


V. 3. By the rivers of water.——Through the scent of 
mater it will bud, and bring forth boughs like a plant. Job 





14: 9.——And they shall spring up as among the grass, as 
willows by the watercourses. Isa. 44: 4.——He shall be asa 
tree planted by the waters, and that spreadeth out her roots by 
the river, and shall not see when heat cometh, but her leaf 
shall be green ; and shall not be careful in the year of drought, 
neither shall eease from yielding fruit. Jer. 17: 8—It was 
planted in a good soil by great waters, that it might bring forth 
branches, and that it might bear fruit, that it might be a goodly 
vine. Ezek. 17: 8.——She was fruitful and full of branches by 
reason of many waters. Ezek. 19: 10.—~—On either side of the 
river, was there the tree of life. Rev. 22: 2. 


Fruit in his season.——They shall still bring forth fruit 
in old age. Psa. 92: 14.——And when the time of the fruit 
drew near, he sent his servants to the husbandmen, that they 
might receive the fruits of it. He will miserably destroy 
those wicked men, and will let out Ais vineyard unto other 
husbandmen, which shall render him the fruits in their sea- 
sons. Matt. 21: 34, 41. 


Shall not wither. ‘When the boughs thereof are with- 
ered, they shall be broken off: the women come, and set them 
on fire. Isa. 27: 11.——And when the sun was up, they were 
scorched ; and because they had no root, they withered away. 
Matt. 13: 6.——And presently the fig tree withered away. 
Matt. 21: 19.——If a man abide not in me, he is east forth as a 
branch and is withered ; and men gather them, and cast them 
into the fire, and they are burned. John 15: 6.——Trees whose 
fruit withereth, without fruit, twice dead, plucked up by the 
roots. Jude 12. 


Shall prosper.——And his master saw that the Lord was 
with him, and thatthe Lord made all that he did to prosper in his 
hand. Gen. 39: 3.——Turn not from it to the right hand or to 
the left, that thou mayest prosper whithersoever thou goest. .. . 
Then thou shalt make thy way prosperous, and then thou shalt 
have good success. Josh. 1: 7, 8——And in every work that 
he began in the service of the house of God, and in the law, 
and in the commandments, to seek his God, he did i with all 
his heart, and prospered. 2 Chron. 31: 21.——Happy shalt 
thou be, and i shall be well with thee. Psa. 128: 2.——Say ye 
to the righteous, that it shall be well with him: for they shall 
eat the fruit of their doings. Isa. 3: 10. 


V. 4. Like chaff. Let them be as chaff before the wind: 
and let the angel of the Lord chase them. Psa. 35: 5.——The 
nations shall rush like the rushing of many waters: but God 
shall rebuke them, and they shall fiee far off, and shall be 
chased as the chaff of the mountains before the wind, and like 
a rolling thing before the whirlwind. Isa. 17: 13.——They 
shall be . . . as the chaff that is driven with the whirlwind out 
of the floor. Hos. 13: 3.—Whose fan is in his hand, and he 
will thoroughly purge his floor, and gather his wheat into the 
garner ; but he will burn up the chaff with unquenchable fire. 
Matt. 3; 12. 


Vv. 5. Shall not stand. The foolish shall not stand in 
thy sight. Psa. 5: 5——Who shall stand in his holy place. 
Psa. 24: 3.—Watch ye therefore, and pray always, that ye 














‘| may be accounted worthy to escape all these things that shall 


come to pass, and to stand before the Son of man. 
21: 36. 

V.6. Knoweth the way. 
days of the upright. Psa. 87: 18——O Lord, thou hast 
searched me, and known me. Thou knowest my downsitting 
and mine uprising. Psa, 139: 1, 2.——When my spirit was 
overwhelmed within me, then thou knewest my path. Psa. 
142: 3.—He knoweth them that trust in him. Nahum 1: 7. 
Iam the good shepherd, and know my sheep, and am known 
of mine. John 10: 14.—Nevertheless the foundation of God 
standeth sure, having this seal, The Lord knoweth them that 
are his, 2 Tim. 2: 19. oy 

Shall perish.——The wicked shall see 7¢, and he grieved ; 
he shall gnash with his teeth, and melt away: the desire of the 
wicked shall perish. Psa. 112: 10.—The way of the wicked 
he turneth upside down. Psa. 146: 9.——There is a way which 
seemeth right unto a man; but the end thereof are the ways of 
death. Prov. 14: 12.——The way of the wicked és an abomi- 
nation unto the Lord. Prov. 15: 9.——Enter ye in at the 
strait gate: for wide is the gate, and broad is the way, that 
leadeth to destruction, and many there be which go in thereat. 
Matt. 7: 13.——But these ... shall utterly perish in their 
own corruption. , 2 Pet. 2: 12. 


Luke 





The Lord knoweth the 





LESSON FRAMEWORK. 
BY THE REV. GEORGE A. PELTZ. 


The English title of the Book of Psalms is borrowed from 
the Greek term employed in the Septuagint translation. 
For what Hebrew word this was substituted, if indeed any 
one title was applied in the ancient Hebrew collection, is 
not now known. The Hebrew title now employed means 
“ Praises,” though this is found-in connection with Psa. 145 
only. Some of the psalms are prayers, some are of the na- 
ture of meditations, and some are chiefly didactic. The 
title chosen by the Seventy is in all respects an appropriate 
one; for Psalmos denotes a composition prepared to be 
sung with accompaniment of stringed instruments, the origi- 
nal meaning of the word being a touching, or a twanging, 
as of a bowstring, or a string of a musical instrument. The 
Psalms are recognized as canonical by frequent quotation 
and reference in the New Testament. Compare Matt. 21: 42 
with Psa, 118 : 22,23 ; Mark 12: 36 with Psa. 110: 1. 

The entire collection is divided into five distinct parts, 
each of which closes with a doxology. These parts were 





probably collections made at different times. They are as 
follows: (1.) Psa. 1-41. (2.) Psa. 42-72. (3.) Psa. 73-89. 
(4.) Psa. 90-106. (5.) Psa. 107-150. Inthe article on the Book 
of Psalms in Smith’s Dictionary, there is a careful tracing 
of some characteristics in the use of the divine names in these 
several parts. Of the more obvious characteristics these are 
apparent, namely, the first section is made up of psalms of 
David. His authorship is claimed in all of this group ex- 
cept Psa. 1, 2, 10, 33. The second isa group of Levitical 
psalms with some additional psalms of David not before 
compiled. The superscription of Psa. 72:20 evidently marks 
the supposed completion of the collating of his productions. 
The third group was probably compiled as a supplement to 
its two predecessors. It contains Levitical psalms, and one 
(Psa. 86) which is ascribed to David. The fourth group con- 
tains other psalms up to the time of the Captivity ; and the 
filth, those of the period of the Return. Itis possible that 
in the three latest of these groups those psalms ascribed to 
David were not his personal productions, but came from 
his descendants, who designated them by the royal name be- 
cause they came in the royal line. The psalm of Moses (Psa. 
90) was doubtless collated with the fourth group because 
of its appropriateness to the fading fortunes of Judah inthe 
days preceding the Captivity. 

Concerning the psalm which constitutes the lesson now in 
hand there has been considerable difference of opinion. Dr. 
Conant and some other excellent critics suppose it “to have 
been intended as an introduction to the whole when collected 
into one book, most probably in the time of Ezra.” For this 
reason he does not include it in the first group of psalms, but 
includes in this group Psa. 2-41 merely. Dr. Alexander 
regards this psalm as one of David’s, and as forming with 
Psa. 2 “a pair or double psalm.” Because of the wonderful 
summary it presents of the relations between happiness and 
goodness, he regards it as “well placed . . . as an introduc- 
tion to the whole collection.” Thrupp, in Smith’s Dic ion- 
ary, regards it as one of David’s, which is “outwardly 
anonymous only by reason of its prefatory character.” 
Others suppose it to have been introductory to some smaller 
and more ancient collection; while Briggs, in Lange, con- 
siders the true view to be, that it was composed as an intro- 
duction to the earlier collection of Davidic psalms, made in 
the time of Solomon, and probably under his direction, and 
retained at the head of the entire collection when it was 
made. Happily this question does not need an absolute set- - 
tlement. ‘The Holy Ghost was the author of the psalm, 
whoever was his amanuensis ; and it is providentially at the 
head of the collection, by whatsoever reason so placed. 

The understanding of the Psalms is greatly aided by con- 
ceiving of them as musically rendered, after the manner of 
our highest oratorios. For example: in this psalm, verses 
1, 2, with instrumental accompaniment and effective repeti- 
tion, would probably be sung by a grand chorus. Verse 3 
would follow as a response by one set of voices. Verse 4 
would be rendered by the grand chorus. Verse 5 by the 
voices which previously rendered verse 3, while all would 
again unite in the closing verse. Such a rendering with pre- 
lude, interludes, and finale, might be impressive beyond 
conception. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY ©. H. TOY, D.D., LL.D. 
PARALLEL TRANSLATION. 


(1.) Happy is the man who walks not in the counsel of the 
wicked, 
And stands not in the way of sinners, 
And sits not in the seat of mockers ; 
(2.) But his delight is in the law of Jehovah, 
And in his law he meditates day and night. 


(3.) And he shall be asa tree planted by the streams of waters, 
Which produces its fruit in its season, and its leaf withers 
not, 
And all that he does shall prosper. 
(4.) Not so are the wicked, 
But are as the chaff that the wind drives away. 


(5.) Therefore, the wicked shall not stand in judgment, 
Nor sinners in the congregation of the righteous. 
(6.) For Jehovah knows the way of the righteous, 
And the way of the wicked shall perish. 


THE RELIGIOUS CHARACTER OF THE PSALMS. 


The Psalms are the record of the individual inner religious 
life of Israel. The Law is the statute-book for the govern- 
ment of the outward national life; the Histories relate the 
civil-political and religious development and fortunes of 
the nation ; the Prophecies are denunciations of existing sins 
and exhortations to holiness and spirituality ; the other books 
are discussions of moral-religious questions and collections 
of precepts for the guidance of the ordinary every-day life; 
the Psalms give pictures of the individual soul-life, the 
history of the divine truth when it finds a home in man’s 
heart, and there, as a living spiritual germ, develops itself 
in manifold forms, according to the manifold experiences of 
human life. Elsewhere it is truth coming from without to 
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the heart; here it is truth dwelling in the heart. There 
it is something moving life; here it is life itself. In this 
Book of Psalms God has gathered for us many sorts of expe- 
rience, many varieties of attitude of the human soul towards 
God: quiet content, serene trust, approach to despair, 
bounding joy, melancholy, deep sorrow, overpowering sense 
of sin, child-like trust in God’s mercy, calm meditativeness, 
activity, and vigor. The forms of the Psalms are varied in 
accordance with these differences: we have a quiet declara- 
tion of a principle (1), a series of proverbial meditations 
(37, 119), a dispassionate argument (50, 49), a pathetic 
lamentation over deprivation of religious privileges (84), 
a passionate outcry of grief over individual suffering (22) or 
over national calamities (44), humble confession of sin (51), 
devout declaration of a good conscience (17), recognition of 
God in physical phenomena (29, 107), congratulation 
addressed to the royal head of the nation (45, 72), praise to 
Jehovah (115, 150), celebration of national feasts or other 
occasions (81, 68), survey of the national history in order to 
sing God’s truth and mercy. Whatever the occasion, it 
brings the singer to God, and to trust in him. These hymns 
are the testimony of the soul that God is its life. With all 
the differences of time and place between Israel and us, they 
give voice to our thoughts, and kindle in us answering 
thoughts. So God has appointed Israel to be the religious 
mouthpiece of humanity. These sacred poems are the out- 
going of the soul to God, the free, truthful expression of 
the deep feeling of the heart, the photograph of Israel’s 
religious experience, the blossom of its inward life of godli- 
ness, the beating of its heart chronicling the spiritual life- 
current. May they be all this to us! as they have always 
been the hymn-book of seekers after God. 


THE POETICAL CHARACTER OF THE PSALMS, 


The Psalms are poetical in their thought, their tenderness 
and pathos, their exalting gladness, their sublimity, and 
their general exaltation. In this quality, however, they 
exhibit various grades, from the mfijesty of Psa. 90, the 
passionateness of Psa. 22, the lyric clearness of Psa. 2, 114, 
121, the pathos of Psa. 80, and the sustained imaginative 
glow of Psa. 68, to the unimpassioned energy of Psa. 119, and 
the almost prosaic directness of Psa. 37. The material of 
the thought is almost entirely the outward and inward expe- 
riences of the singer or of the nation; rarely the outward 
creation is spoken of, and then always in immediate relation 
to man orGod. The basis of the figurative language is given 
by outward phenomena, and by the geographical features 
and natural productions of Palestine. The form of the 
poetry is neither meter, alliteration, nor rime, but parallelism, 
that is, the repetition of the thought in the same or ina 
contrasted form ; the parallel translation of the psalm of our 
lesson shows the similar clauses in the several verses. There 
is great variety in the parallelisms, and students of the 
Psalms will find it pleasant to work them out for themselves 
in the individual cases. Though there is no meter (as far as 
we can judge), there is rhythin in the Hebrew, very well 
reproducedin our common English version. All these char- 
acteristics of form are found in the other poetical books (Job, 
Proverbs, Song of Songs, Lamentations), and in parts of the 
Prophets, and other books. The Psalmsare divided into five 
Books : the first includes Psalms 1-41, the second Psalms 42-72, 
the third Psalms 73-89, the fourth Psalms 90-106, the fifth 
Psalms 107-150 ; these are arranged with some general regard 
to date and contents, but with many deviations from this 
standard. And as far as the religious power and value of 
the Psalms is concerned, the date is not in any case a matter 
of importance; nor is the authorship, since the book is a 
part of the Scripture, no matter who the authors are, and the 
Spirit of God could speak as well by one spiritual-minded 
man as by another. 


THE ORIGIN, FORM, AND CONTENTS OF THE FIRST PSALM. 


The first psalm seems to have been placed here as a 
general title or introduction to the whole book, for which 
position its thought (the blessedness of the righteous) well 
fits it. At one time it either occupied a different position, 
or (what is more probable) was regarded as one with our 
second psalm; so we infer from the fact that in Acts 13: 33 
(according to the reading now generally accepted), the words 
“thou art my son” (Psa. 2:7) are said to belong to the 
“ first psalm.” In thought and form it is simple and clear. 
It portrays the happiness of the righteous man, and consists 
of three strophes, or stanzas, of two verses each, each Bible 
verse consisting of a parallelism, which includes at least two 
clauses, and sometimes three. The first stanza describes the 
righteous man, negatively (verse 1) and positively. (verse 2) ; 
the second describes the prosperity of the righteous (verse 3) 
and the failure of the wicked (verse 4); the third declares 
the separation of the two classes (verse 5) by reason of, or in 
accordance with, their different relations to God (verse 6). 
Or it may be divided into two strophes of three verses each, 
the first describing the righteous negatively as to character 
(verse 1), positively as to character (verse 2), and in the 
results of his life (verse 3); the second describing the wicked, 
his instability (verse 4), his banishment from the assembly 


seems most probable that it (like Psa. 119) was written late, 
perhaps after the exile in Ezra’s time, or perhaps in King 
Josiah’s time. 

NOTES, 
Verse 1.—The righteous man negatively described and 
pronounced happy. Happy is the man. This opening 
phrase (compare the similar opening of the Sermon on the 
Mount) gives the central thought, not only of this psalm, but 
of the whole Psalter and the whole Old Testament ; its mean- 
ing is discussed under verse third. The man thus called 
“happy” is described by three negations in three parallel 
clauses, presenting three sets of contrasts: we have walks, 
stands, sits ; then, counsel, way, seat ; and wicked, sinners, mockers. 
The wicked in the Old Testament are those who openly set 
at defiance the laws of right ; by sinners are meant those who 
miss the right way and stray in paths of moral error ; mockers 
are such as ridicule and mock right things and righteous 
persons. To “ walk in the counsel of the wicked” is to accept 
and be governed by their principles of conduct ( “walk” 
here, as frequently, means to follow a certain mode of life); 
to “stand in the way of sinners” is to take one’s position in 
their way of life; to “sit in the seat of the scornful” is to 
be one with them, sympathizing with and joining in their 
irreverent spirit and jeering words. These three clauses 
constitute a poetic parallelism, and a repetition for the sake of 
impressiveness. They present three sides of the character 
of the ungodly man, who may be described as a bold trans- 
gressor (“wicked”), or as erring (“sinner”), or as 
making a jest of what is good (“mocker” ), and the other 
parts of the three clauses are varied for the sake of agreeable 
variety: the three are identical in meaning, formal varia- 
tions of the same thought. Some, however, see here three 
grades of evil, ascending or descending. If ascending, the 
“walking in the counsel of the wicked” is regarded as the 
first grade, a simple adherence to wickedness ; the “standing 
in the way of sinners” is supposed to represent a more settled 
conformity to more deeply sinful ways; and the “sitting in 
the seat of the scornful” exhibits a permanent identification 
with the worst class of sinners (mockers). If descending, the 
direction of the climax is reversed: “ walking” is thought 
to represent the worst, and “sitting” the least wickedness, 
as “mockers” are the least advanced, and “wicked” the 
farthest advanced class of bad men, But it is hard to fit the 
words to such a climax, ascending or descending; and the 
repetition of one thought under different forms is quite in 
the manner of the Psalms, and of Hebrew poetry generally. 
The thought is: he who avoids association with evil men is 
happy. The opening phrase is literally: “the happinesses of 
the man!” “Happy” means “one who has in himself, is 
possessor of the elements of enjoyment ;” the Hebrew word 
so translated is a different one from that properly translated 
“blessed,” which means “ one who has received some good 
thing (especially, full prosperity and happiness) from another, 
especially God.” 

Verse 2.—Positive description of the man declared to be 
happy. In contrast with the moral negatives of the pre- 
ceding verse, we might expect here a list of the moral 
characteristics of the happy man; instead of which we have 
merely stated his attitude towards the law of Jehovah. He is 
one whose delight is in this law; he takes pleasure in it 
because it is the law of the holy God, and because it is 
pleasing to his moral sense; and, as a consequence of this, 
he meditates on it, thinks about its meaning in order that he 
may obey it, may sound its depths, and come more and more 
into sympathy and harmony with it; and this he does day 


course, but indicating that his is no desultory, superficial 
study, but the main effort and study of his life, It is in- 
volved in this that such a loving, devoted study of the 
teaching of God is an unfailing source of moral rectitude 
and happiness; and in this again it is involved that this 
teaching is both holy and pure, and commends itself to every 
man’s heart as the satisfaction of his deépest and highest 
desires after holiness and happiness. He who loves God’s 
holy instruction will become like it, will obey God and do 
right, and have God’s blessing. The “law” (literally, “in- 
struction”) means here the whole body of God’s teaching, 


is thus a real contrast between verses 1 and 2 (as the word 
but indicates). 


tion. He is likened to a tree planted by the streams of waters, 
never lacking moisture, which therefore produces tts fruit in 
its season, keeps its productive life, and regularly as the 
proper season comes, brings forth its fruit, and its leaf withers 
not, it is evergreen, beyond the power of withering drought 
and heat. It is a picture of vigorous, undecaying, produc- 
tive, and happy life; especially striking in Eastern lands, 
where droughts are common, and the presence of a stream 
of water makes all the difference in the world; the course 
of the brook can be traced by the verdure on its banks, while 
on both sides beyond lies a sterile waste, as in the wide 





of the righteous (verse 5), and his alienation from God (verse 








expanse of northern Africa and western Asia the two great 





and night, a general phrase, not to be taken literally, of 


with perhaps special reference to the moral element. There 


Verse 3.—Prosperity the lot of the righteous. His pros- 
perity is set forth first by a figure, and then by a plain asser- 
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6). From the general form and character of the psalm, it | civilizations of the ancient world grew up in the valleys of 


the Nile and the Euphrates-Tigris in the midst of a vast 

desert. The streams of waters are brooks, flowing from foun- 

tains, and perennial. A passage very similar to this is found 

in Jeremiah 17: 5-8; verse 8 there begins with almost the 

very words of this third verse of the psalm; it seems likely 

that one passage is an imitation of the other, but it is not 

easy to say which is the original and which the imitation. 

It is next said, without a figure, that all that he does shall 

prosper,—apparently an unconditional affirmation of the 

worldly prosperity of the righteous (contrasted with the 

worldly failure of the wicked), not found here alone, but 

repeated often in the Old Testament. But this seems to 

contradict experience: the wicked often flourish outwardly, 

and the righteous often suffer; and indeed this latter fact 

is affirmed and discussed elsewhere, as in Psalms 37 and 73, 

and particularly in the Book of Job. But the affirmation of 
our verse is very generally maintained in the Old Testa- 
ment (for example, in the Book of Proverbs); how is it to 

be understood? ‘Prosperity,’ says Lord Bacon, “is the 
blessing of the Old Testament, and adversity of the New;” 
and this is substantially correct. The old dispensation was 
outward and national; the doctrine of the future life being 
held only indistinctly, and not as an effective motive of con- 
duct, the present intervention of God in earthly matters was 
all the more relied on, and the pious of Israel, resting on 
God’s holiness and justice, were led to emphasize the fact 
that good will be rewarded and evil punished. To this 
truth they clung, in spite of many dark problems in life; 
they could not explain all particulars, but the general fact 
they felt to be certain. It was the ideal view of life they 
took, founded on the sure relation between goodness and 
happiness, and in this faith our Psalmist speaks. On the 
other hand, Christ brought into prominence the individual 
inward life of holiness, which is sure to meet with opposi- 
tion from the unholy world around it, and must needs expect 
persecution, and rejoice in it as the sign of the enmity of the 
unholy (Matt. 5:10-12). But our Psalmist is looking at the 
broad outcome of life: to one living in the midst of Jeho- 
vah’s people, under Jehovah’s law (national as well as in- 
dividual), obedience must secure inward peace and outward 
prosperity. Here are two contrasted principles, both true 
in the main, both finding their exceptions in actual life: on 
the one hand, obedience to the divine law, bringing one into 
harmony with the factors of life and with God, assures pros- 
perity; on the other hand, holiness: must come into hostile 
contact with unholiness, and bring adversity. The results 
of religious life are the combination of these two principles, 
The last clause of our verse may be rendered: “and all that 
he does, he [God] will make to prosper,’ with the same 
general meaning; but the translation given above seems 
better. 

Verse 4.—Fate of the wicked. They are as the chaff that 
the wind drives away. The eastern threshing-floors were on 
high spots, across which the wind swept, driving the light 
chaff out ofsight into practical nonenity; a picture of utter 
unproductiveness and failure. What is said onthe preceding 
verse as to the prosperity of the righteous applies equally to 
this statement concerning the wicked. 


Verse 5.—Position of the wicked in judgment, and their 
separation from the righteous. The judgment is not that after 
death, but (as the whole connection shows) that which God 
pronounces in this life; in this judicial process the wicked 
shall not stand, shall not maintain their position, but shall be 
ousted. So, they shall have no part or lot in the congregation 
of the righteous, shall not share in the benefits that the latter 
receive from God. The word therefore at the beginning 
affirms that this exclusion of the wicked is the result of what 
is declared in the preceding verse their utter instability and 
failure. Driven like chaff, they cannot stand with God’s 
people. 

Verse 6.—Summing up: the explanation of the fates of the 
righteous and wicked in God’s relation to them. The for 
here is explicative, introducing a final fact which is, as it were, 
the summing up and substance of all the preceding. What 
men are, they are by their relation to God ; if he favors, it is 
well with them ; if not, it is ill —Jehovah knows the way of the 
righteous. The “way” is the mode of life, the purpose of 
the heart ; “knows” here (as often in the Old Testament) 
means “ has a friendly acquaintance with ;” the “knowing” 
is attended with love and favor (compare Matt.7: 23). We 
should now expect the poet to say that “Jehovah knows not 
the way of the wicked ;” but he varies the simpler parallelism 
with what he means to be an equivalent expression: if God 


does not lovingly and favoringly look on a man’s life, it 
cannot come to good: the way of the wicked shall perish. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 

That walketh not in the counsel of the wngodly (v.1). If a 
man doesn’t walk in the counsel of the ungodly, he cannot 
go with the crowd. Popular counsel is ungodly counsel. 
“Common honesty” is dishonesty. The world is controlled 
by the ungodly; and the world says that “a man must be, 
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up to the tricks of trade if he is in trade;” that “there’s no 
use trying to get on in life, if you are too particular ;” that 
“a man ought to enjoy himself—whether or no.” More 
persons are ready to give ungodly counsel than are ready to 
give any other. From the time a boy hears any outside 
counsel he hears ungodly counsel. It takes a great deal of 
eourage and a great deal of character to resist the counsel of 
the ungodly; and to walk in any other way than the popu- 
lar way—which is the way of the ungodly. He who has the 
blessing from not walking in that way, has got to fight for it. 

Nor standeth in the way of sinners. How easy it is to stop 
“ just for a minute,” and look at some lust-provoking photo- 
graphs in a show-window; or watch astreet fight ; or listen 
to a profane or an obscene jest ; or chat with an evil-doer on 
a plane of conversation quite below a proper level. Even 
one who would not deliberately walk in ungodly counsel, 
will sometimes stand in the way of sinners. It is this stand- 
ing at the street corners, or at the low news-stands, or in the 
theater vestibules, or at the grog-shop doorways, that is the 
beginning of ruin to so many of our youths. Move on, boys! 
Don’t stop to talk, or to listen, or to look, where evil has 
sway. Don’t stand for a minute in the way of sinners. 

Nor sitteth in the seat of the scornful. These seats of the scornful 
are to be found almost everywhere. They are stuck around 
in the medical schools, in the lawyers’ offices, in the college 
dormitories, in the editorial offices, in the social club-rooms, 
in the country stores, or in the church horse-sheds—to be 
occupied between meetings. The less a man knows, the more 
likely he is to take one of these seats ; and the better he fills 
it. Blessed is‘the man who keeps clear of it. 

His delight is in the law of the Lord (v. 2). It is one thing 
to submit to God’s law; it is quite another thing to delight in 
it. A great many more realize that God reigns, than rejoice 
in the fact. But the child of God is glad in the rule of God ; 
glad that God is sovereign ; glad that God’s commandments 
are just what they are; glad that it is wrong to do wrong; 
glad that happiness is to be found only in God’s service, and 
that the way of transgressors is hard. It is a blessed thing 
to be so identified with God—so one with him in Christ—as 
to delight in his power, his plans, and his law. Is that your 
way of looking at God’s government ? 

In his law doth he meditate day and night. God’s word is 
worth thinking about. Its full benefits are not to be gained 
by a single reading. What has been read should be thought 
over by day and by night. In this way its meaning will 
grow, and its beauties will multiply. No one really knows 
what ‘is in the Bible from merely reading and hearing it. 
Only through its study—its thoughtful, prayerful, systematic, 
continued study—can it be understood in its depth and rich- 
ness and power. He who knows most about the Bible, and 
who loves it most, is he who meditates on its precepts and its 
promises, who thinks over its teachings, and who considers 
its wonderfulness, week-days and Sunday, by day and by 


night. 


ure to a child of God. He cannot fail. Nothing that he 
does—as a child of God—can fail of complete success. His 
prosperity is unvarying. He is in God’s service, ready to do, 
of to endure, at the call of God. He has no plans of his own 
—except in submission to the will of God. Whatever God 
orders is right; it is best; it tends to good; it is in the line 
of prosperity ; it will finally be rejoiced over. There are no 
reverses, no causes of discouragement, no defeats, to the sol- 
dier of Christ—so long as he keeps in the line led by the 
Captain of his salvation. Every step is toward assured 
victory. It is only when he falls out of line, when he 
attempts something which God has forbidden, or which God 

“has not directed, that he fails of success. In God’s service, 
“whatsoever he doeth shall prosper.” 

But the way of the ungodly shall perish (v. 6). There is only 
one highway of prosperity in the universe, and that leads 
heavenward. The tide of destruction is sure, sooner or later, 
to sweep over every other pathway. Only he who walks in 
the way where Christ leads can have ultimate success. No 
matter what business he is in; no matter what are his 
methods of business ; no matter what is his course of daily 
living ; no matter what is his family, or who are his friends; 
— if he is not a child of God and a follower of Jesus his way 
shall perish ; his best laid plans shall miscarry; his busi- 
ness shall prove a failure. Are you in God’s way? If so, 
you are in the way of safety and of success, If you are not, 
there is no hope for you; only disappointment awaits you. 





Nore.-—An article on Gates into the Psalm Country, by 
the Rev. Dr. Charles 8. Robinson, will be found on the third 
page. A paper on Expositions of the Psalms, by the Rev. 
Dr. Talbot W. Chambers, will be found on the fourth page. 
—TueE Eprror, 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 
At the great Bible-reading, after the Jews finished building 


the wall, who stood on the pulpit of wood and opened the 
book in the sight of all the people? Why was he called a 


blessed man stands not in the way of sinners. 


Whatsoever he doeth shall prosper (v. 3). There is no fail- | 





scribe? Ezra gathered together in one book, almost as we 
have them now, all the parts of the Bible which were then 
written, the writings of Moses, and most of the prophets, and 
the psalms. Some people think that the first psalm, which 
is our lesson to-day, was written by Ezra as a beginning to 
the Book of Psalms; others think it was written by David, 
who sang such sweet praises to God, and who wrote many of 
the psalms which were used in their temple worship. But 
whether it was written by king or scribe, it is the word of 
God ; for every line of the Bible was written by chosen men, 
who wrote as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. 

The very first word of this psalm is a word that Jesus’ lips 
often said: blessed. It means, “oh, how happy, how favored !” 
Whoever God calls blessed is truly happy. In the only 
whole sermon which we have that Jesus preached, he said 
that word nine times in the very beginning, while he showed 
who were the really blessed. This psalm is one of the beauti- 
ful picture-lessons of the Bible. It shows us two kinds of 
people, and different pictures to help us to seeand understand 
what we should learn. Every child old enough should com- 
mit this psalm to memory, and can do so more easily after 
its explanation. Ask the mothers at home to help, and fre- 
quently read it in the class as an opening exercise, letting the 
children repeat, or such as can respond, 

Read together the first verse. This verse tells three things 
that the good man does not. He does not walk, stand, sit. 
Is not that like three steps, one after the other? To start for 
a place is to take step after step to walk there. To find and 
talk with company waiting by the wayside is to stand with 
them. To be ready and willing to join and stay with them is 
to stop and sit with them. What are the three steps ? 

Where does not the blessed man walk, nor stand, nor sit ? 
There are as many kind of people named asthere are steps, 
—people with whom the blessed man will have nothing 
to do. 

He walks not with the ungodly. He shares none of their 
plans. When they ask him to go with them or join them in 
any wrong he leaves them, and walks not in their way. Who 
are the ungodly? Those whose thoughts are not about God, 
—who are careless about everything that is good. The 
What is sin? 
A sinner is one who willingly breaks God’s law. His way is 
to follow his own wicked heart, and go on day after day, 
knowing that it is a wicked way, and yet not caring or repent- 
ing. Surely the righteous man will not stop and stand with 
such men. 

He will not sit in the seat of the scornful. They are the 
ones who hate all good; who make fun of those who try 
to do right ; who do not care for God’s.word or for his day; 
who despise all teaching, and laugh at reproof, These are 
the three kinds of men the righteous will avoid: 

; Ungodly, sinners, scornful. 

What three things will the blessed man not do? The next 
verse tells us what he loves to do. 

Read verse 2. What did Ezra and the people mean by the 
law of the Lord? Why did they weep when they heard it 
read? In this picture of the blessed man there are no tears 
on his peaceful face when he hears the law of the Lord. Itis 
his delight,—the holy words are “sweeter than honey to his 
mouth.” He says: “I have loved thy commandments ; thy 
law is better unto me than thousands of gold and silver.” 
His thoughts are about God’s word in the daytime, and when 
he wakes in the night; for he says: “ I remember thee upon 
my bed,” and “in the night his song shall be with me.” 

To help us see this beautiful portrait there is another pic- 
ture to show what the righteous man is like. 

Read verse 3. That is a picture of a tall, straight, strong 
tree, with great spreading branches, broad leaves of shining 
green, with plenty of fruit on its hanging boughs: for in the 
right season it has budded and blossomed, and borne fruit. 
Why is the tree so flourishing ? It is planted in a sunny spot, 
by the side of the water, where its roots reach deep down in 
the moist earth, and from the running waters of the pure 
brock get freshness and strength. What is the blessed man 
like? Is the wicked man like such a tree? 

Read verse 4. This is a strange picture to teach the other 
side of the lesson. It seems like a passing cloud, a whirling 
wind, driving before it a storm of dust and straw and chaff. 
When the wheat is gathered, you know, it is threshed to beat 
out the good kernels of grain, and the empty husk, called the 
chaff, is blown away by the wind. What was it the righteous 
man would not do in the counsel of the ungodly? The time 
will come when the ungodly cannot longer walk in his sinful 
way, but will be driven as the chaff before the wind. 

Read verse 5. Where would not the blessed man stand ? 
The time will come when the ungodly cannot stand, for the 
judgment time is coming when each shall be’ judged for all 
they have done. The wheat and the chaff once grew together, 
but the threshing time came. The blessed man would not 
sit in the seat of the scornful, but there is a time coming when 
sinners shall not sit in the congregation of the righteous. To 
the righteous the blessedness only begins here,—it will go on 
fadeless and forever. 

Read verse 6. The way of the righteous. The loving 
Father in heayen watches and knows every step and word 





and thought of his own children. He says he “loveth him 
that followeth after righteousness.” Does he watch and know 
the way of the ungodly too? Yes, he knows they love 

in their own ways, their own thoughts and plans; fone 
with sinners, and to sit with those who hate all that is good. 
Are these pictures meant for little children? Can a little 
child be like a righteous man? Do you remember what Jesus 
did when he took the children in his arms? Every child 
who will come to him now will be just as blessed as they were. 
Are we not all sinners? True, but those who love to do right 
will ask his help every day to be kept from sin and forgiven 
for what has been wrong. Can little children be righteous ? 
Not in themselves, but if they trust in Jesus, who is right- 
eous, and ask him to take their sins away and give them his 
righteousness, he will answer and forgive. Those who will 
not love him will go on all the time, getting worse and worse ; 
but those who seek his righteousness will grow better and 
better all the time, not only here, but forever ; for he will 
sometime take them with him where there is no sin and no 
sorrow. Is it wise or safe to stay with those who do not love 
good things, and do not obey God’s word? There was once 
a man who had lived with his uncle, who was so good a man 
that he was called the friend of God. The nephew went away 
to find a good place for his great flocks and herds of cattle to 
feed. Near some cities full of wicked people were green 
plains and plenty of water. Was it a good place for him, for 
his wife, and his children? At first he “pitched his tent 
toward” the wicked cities ; then he “ went and dwelt” in one 
of them ; then he “sat in the gate,” talking and trading with 
them, a citizen like the rest. He only escaped with his life 
and two lovely daughters, for they barely got away from the 
storm of fire that was sent down to destroy the cities of the 
plain. Was it best for him to “sit in the seat of the scorn- 
ful” ? 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL, 


Even in North America, whose position meteorologically 
—at least so far as the states east of the Mississippi are con- 
cerned—is quite exceptional, and gives to its trees and 
herbage an unusually continuous supply of water, the simile 
of “a tree planted by the rivers of water” is by no means an 
unmeaning one. The fringed border of the upper Susque- 
hanna, that of the outlets of the chain of parallel lakes in 
western New York and of the Oswego River into which they 
all finally empty, are beautiful examples. The botanists 
who search the remarkable region of the New Jersey Pines 
know well the difference between the weary wastes of white 
sand, with the stunted scrubs of oak and pine, and the 
luxuriant tangle along the water-courses. Sometimes for 
miles he can scent the water-course, in proper season, by the 
bushes of Magnolia glauca that fringe the brooks; and he is 
often glad to climb along through the thicket over the water 
which furnishes the only path through it, swinging by his 
hands from branch to branch, in quest of hidden beauties and 
rarities that he can come at in no other way. 

But in the arid places of the East the contrast is far more 
striking. After the effect of the winter rains has passed 
away, and the dronghts of summer have once begun, the 
carpets of flowers give place to baked, barren-looking earth ; 
the rocks lose their beautiful fringes and tassels of cyclamen 
and other flowers; the leaves of the trees begin to look sickly 
and yellow, except of a few like the stately palm, which do 
not yield to temporary dryness; the grain is ripe for the 
immediate harvest, and soon will be cut, leaving behind the 
dryest of stubble. 

Now everything that is away from the water-courses must 
be irrigated, or the fruit will be dwarfed and stunted, the 
leaf will fade, and the season will pass without the tree 
yielding anything. But near the water-courses, natural or 
artificial, everything is fresh, fruitful, and luxuriant. It would 
be easy to multiply illustrations: all Southern Asia is full 
of them, from China to the Mediterranean; and Egypt, 
“watered by the foot,” is a source of most abundant and 
trite examples. The western portion of the United States is 
not wanting in extensive tracts which would be equall, rich 
in illustrative examples. The fact is that the beautiful 
simile in the heart of this psalm is more world-wide than 
oriental in its character. The spots of earth—at least the 
extensive spots—that are so moderately and continuously 
supplied with rain as the eastern United States are quite 
rare and exceptional, as the better collections of meteorologi- 
cal facts will show. 

Yet to one who stands on the top of the great pyramid at 
the time of inundation, and sees the glorious groves of palm- 
trees standing out of the water, as far as his eye can stretch 
up and down the Nile Valley, while away from it all is 
desert and death, stretching from the field of ancient tombs 
at his foot far beyond the visible horizon, the tree planted by 
the water-courses is an emblem of kind, providential care, a 
supply of life and freshness in the presence of and against all 
the consuming influences of drought and overpowering heat. 
So when one lands at Port Said, at the northern end of the 
Suez Canal, upon a patch of sand wholly recovered from the 
sea, but which the sea continually enlarges with its washed- 
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up sands—almost an insular desert, hot, parching, blinding ; 
and wanders through its straight broiling streets till he comes 
to the Place de Lesseps, where the fresh water brought from 
the Nile has made a labyrinth of greenness and beauty, 
where ferns and flowers and shrubs and trees are green and 
fresh the whole year long. So when the traveler to Mount 
Sinai comes to the wells of Moses and afterwards to the Wady 
Feiran. So when one makes his dangerous way from Bagh- 
dad up the valley of the Tigris, and sees the difference 
between the irrigated spots and those now waterless wastes 
which once were gardens by the artificial water-courses of 
the Babylonish and Assyrian kings. 

There is, however, another side to this illustration in the 
East. Sometimes the sand invades the cultivated lands, 
moving on with the wind, gaining a few feet or a few rods in 
each year, steadily covering up the arable land, the hedges, 
the houses, the lower trees, and sometimes even the tall palm- 
tree itself. The tenant or owner of land lying in the course 
of this sand invasion will often try to stop it by building a 
fence or planting a hedge of the giant prickly pear, or 
opuntia, of the country; but it is of little use. Sooner or 
later the sand comes like an army, sweeps over everything 
with desolation, and buries up all that man had planted or 
built on the surface. The sand ravages of one year are some- 
times frightful ; and they are generally such that no irriga- 
tion would be effective, even if it could be applied. The 
sand sweeps off everything: chaff which the wind driveth 
away is not more effectually removed than the obliterated 
works of man or the vegetation of the earth. The very paths 
or ways across the field, pushed farther and farther aside, 
finally perish. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY HENRY PLANT. 


Before going to your class, have a plan matured by which 
to teach this lesson (not phrase by phrase, but) in its unity. 
Let the class know what your plan for the lesson is. If pri- 
mary or intermediate, use pencil and paper, or slate. 

In the introductory part, have a decided opinion as to the 
author. As it stands at the head of the psalms of David, 
take it for granted that he wrote it. Then if you or any 
member of the class have any reason for ascribing it to 
another author state it, giving the proof, and let it have iust 
the weight it deserves. 

For a plan, we suggest something like this : 





TITLE. 

1. The Way of the Righteous. 

2. The Way of the Ungodly. 

3. The Lord’s Blessing and Judgment. 
LESSON TOPIC. 


a 
: 
i) 


GOLDEN TEXT. 











If this plan is held up before the class, it will take but a 
moment’s time, and a few words of explanation to fix it upon 
every mind. The title, topic, and golden text should be 
repeated till familiar. These, being in one line, will help 
the scholar to grasp the main thought of the lesson. 

A plan like this, simplified, will work in a primary class 
composed of the smallest children—by having an illustra- 
tion or story at the end of division. 

Division 1: Show the blessedness of the righteous man, 
because he does not—; because he does—; and the effect as seen 
in his life. 

Division 2: Show the character (v. 1), life, condemnation, 
and end of the ungodly man. 

Division 8: Show what is implied by God’s blessing and 
judgment; the certainty of—; the justice of—. 

Take time, at the close of the lesson, for such thoughts as 
may have suggested themselves to the scholars; after which 
sum up the whole with the one topic or central truth. 

A few practical words to the class as a whole: You see 
that the way of the ungodly is downward—worse and worse ; 
if so, there is danger of eternal sinning. 

That the way of the righteous is upward, shining more 
and more unto the perfect day (Golden Text); if so, the 
young Christian who is not, by a life in accordance with 
verses 2 and 3, shining more and more, should stop, and by 
the grace of God begin the life anew. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


Introductory.— What psalms are comprised in each of the 
five books into which, in Hebrew Bibles, the entire collec- 
tion is divided? To what period and authorship do each of 
these books belong? With what doxology does each book 
end? (Psa.41: 13; 72:19; 89: 52; 106: 48; 150.) To what 
use were the psalms chiefly devoted? What benediction 
Opens and what one closes the two prefatory psalms? What 
general truth do these two psalms reveal as the chief subject 
of the entire collection? If they are introductory, who prob- 
ably was their author, and what their date compared with 
other psalms ? Which verses of the first psalm are descriptive 


of the condition of the righteous? Which are devoted to a 
contrastive description of the ungodly? Which four verses 
possess a twofold, which one a threefold, and which one a 
double rhythm ? : 

Verse 1.—Give a negative description of the happy. State 
the three triplets in their order of gradation. Which atti- 
tude reveals greatest fixedness in sin? Which habit indi- 
cates most open sin? Which personal condition marks the 
greatest departure from law? Are degrees of guilt recog- 
nized in Scripture? (James 2: 10; Luke 12: 47, 48.) If we 
admit the justice of God, and degrees of guilt, what conclu- 
sion must follow? (Gal. 6: 7,8; 2 Cor.9: 6; Rom. 2: 6.) 
Does man reap in this life according to his sowing? (Psa.73: 
3-7, 17-19; Prov. 13: 15; 1 Tim. 4: 8.) What evidence does 
Scripture furnish of degrees of future reward? (Luke 19: 
16-27; 1 Cor. 15: 38-41.) Does the word “ blessed,” in the 
lesson, indicate the present or future condition of the right- 
eous? Is temporal prosperity essential to happiness? If 
happiness is4incompatible with every degree of sin, how can 
it exist on earth? (Psa. 32:2; Rom. 4: 5-8.) How alone 
may we secure true happiness? (Rom. 4: 22-25.) Why are 
the happy described by figures denoting association? Does 
divine law require renunciation of evil associates as well as 
of sin? (Prov.4: 14-16; 2 Cor. 6:17.) What purpose alone 
will justify evil associations and preserve from attending 
dangers? (Mark 16: 15.) 

Verse 2.—Give a positive description of the happy. What 
evidence have we that sins of omission may debar the soul 
from the kingdom of heaven? (Mark 10: 21; Matt. 25: 
41-46.) Does the measure of happiness depend upon the 
spirit of submission or upon the knowledge and practice of 
God’s law? What duty is essential to our most profitable 
study of Scripture? (1 Tim. 4: 15, 16.) What command, on 
this subject, was given to Joshua? (Josh. 1:8.) What will 
be the inevitable result of, and also inspiration to, medita- 
tion on the word of God? (Psa. 119: 97.) 

Verse 3.—To what is a life of love and joy in God com- 
pared? In what respects is such a life like a tree “planted”? 
What essential to spiritual life and fruitage may be compared 
to rivers of water? (Acts 1:8.) By what means is the power 
of the Holy Ghost received and appropriated? (Acts 1: 14; 
2: 1-4.) Name some of the most fruitful lives in Scripture, 
and mark whether they were characterized by prayer. (Ex. 
32: 7-14; Psa. 72: 20; Rom. 10: 1; 1 Thess.3: 10; Luke 6: 
12, etc.) Which is a condition, the fruit or leaf, and which 
a result of the life of the tree? What condition of spiritual 
life may be compared to the leaf, and can either condition or 
result exist alone? (Jas.2: 17,18.) Is the “ prosperity” 
predicated here of spiritual-or of material life? 

Verse 4.—How is the stability and security of the righteous 
suggested by the figure whereby the ungodly are described ? 
To what end is the chaff doomed? (Matt.3:12.) Is the 
resemblance of the ungodly to chaff most marked in this life, 
in death, or in judgment ? 

Verse 5.—When shall the eternal separation occur between 
the righteous and the wicked? Under what other figures is 
it described? (Matt. 13: 30; 25: 33.) 

Verse 6.—On what doctrine rests the assurance of these 
results? Does the term “knoweth” indicate omniscience or 
special providence? (Matt. 7: 23; 25: 12; John 10: 14.) 
What effect should this assurance have upon the life of the 
Christian? (2 Tim. 2:19.) If spiritual laws dre expressions 
of an all-righteous God, can he avert their penalties from 
those who are out of Christ? What effect should this thought 
have upon the unbeliever? What effect upon his Christian 
friends? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





WALKETH NOT— 
Blessed is he who STANDETH NOT— 


SITTETH NOT— 











When to study God’s law: Day AND NIGHT. 





BY THE REV. J. B, ATCHINSON. 
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THE POETRY OF DAVID. 


[The Rev. A. 8, Aglen, in The Bible Educator.] 


It is with David that the great era of lyric poetry begins. 
Its germ, as we have seen, may be discovered yt the records 





of the patriarchal times. In the Mosaic and succeeding age 





it was wim Bessape and luxuriantly, displaying sometimes 


@ vigorous and creative power of thought, and givi 

in one direction, grand and noble whee my dan does ‘ 
religious feelings of the community. But it showed itself 
still only in occasional and fitful bursts of splendor. It 
flashed out in the ary battle odes of Moses and Deborah 
but its right place had not yet been found in the national 
worship and in the civil life. It was but awild flower, till 
David planted it, a kingly blossom, on Mount Zion, and 
cultivated it with affectionate care. There, under one who 


was at once the greatest king and the of Israel, 
pany itself became truly great, continui bein to cherish 
with am 


ring power the virtues of valor and patriotism, but 
lending itself also to the encouragement of every sentiment 
of religion and morality on which individual and national 
happiness depends. r 
avid himself — the chief element of this 

ness. In his Psalms he has stam himself indelibly on 
the thought and feeling of the world. But like every great 

et he owed something to the times in which he lived, and 
it is in studying David’s relation to his that we come to 
appreciate the healthy influence of Samuel’s great work, and 
to understand how his efforts pre the way for the 
appearance on the throne of Israel of one endowed with that 
great originality and spiritual —— which we see reflected 
in the Psalms, The song of Deborah is a glorious witness 
to the martial spirit of the Hebrews. But it allows us to see 
also how easily the aspirations of the nation might have 
turned altogether to the glory of conquest and empire, and 
how much some gentler influence was needed to counteract 
the wild spirit of revenge which was fostered in those times 
of bloodshed and disorder. The schools of the prophets 
afforded scope for the exercise of this gentleness. Th them 
Samuel labored unweariedly, up to the close of his life, as a 
teacher of youth, taming the wild spirit by the ful arts 
of the muses. The of David shows the result of 
these efforts, not only in the milder tones which temper the 
warlike feelings breathing through them, but in the attempt, 
made now for the first time, to express in song all the 
sweeter and gentler emotions of the heart, and to penetrate 
to the sources of all moral arena In the success with 
which the “strange musical world of the East—with its 
gongs and horns, and Pipes, and harps”—was called into 
the service of religion by David, and tempered and chastened 
till it became a fitting instrument to to the ear of 
God, not only exultant praise for aid in battle, but the sighs 
of helpless sorrow, and the vows of penitence, we have an 
= illustration of the moral and intellectual refinement 
effected for Israel by the successive efforts of Samuel and 
the son of Jesse. Similar testimony is borne by the hymn 
of Hannah, which, though it must, in its present by 
belong undoubtedly to a later date, yet justifies its reference 
to the mother of uel, by the expression it gives of the 
tendencies towards a nobler and purer religious feeling 
which it was his glory and privilege to develop, until the 
could produce in David’s hands the perfect of Israel. 

But his own pre-eminence is so supreme that we readily 
identify David with all the greatness of his time, and refer 
to his original genius all the grand results obtained in 
empire and in song. His position was understood by pos- 
terity to be that of the founder of the Jewish monarchy. 
“In this sense his name is repeated in every possible form. 
‘The city of David,’ ‘the seed of David’ ‘the house of 
David,’ ‘the key of David,’ ‘the oath sworn unto David,’ are 
expressions which pervade the whole history and poetry of 
the Old Testament, and much of the figurative language of 
the New.” In the same way he was regarded as the founder 
of Jewish poetry. The whole Psalter was ascribed to him, 
an opinion which has prevailed down to Christian times. 
To “chant to the sound of the viol, and invent to themselves 
instruments of music like David,” was one of the occupations 
of the court in the time of the prophet Amos Se ape 6: 5). 
Known as “the man who was up on high,” and “the 
anointed of the God of Jacob,” he was also remembered with 
equal affection and constancy as “the sweet psalmist of 
—_ (2 Sam. 23: 1; literally translated, “pleasant of 
songs”). 

This individual influence was various as his many-sided 
character, and as the vicissitudes of his strongly chequered 
career. David’s poetry is the mirror of his life. We see in 
it that wonderful versatility which is so forcibly described 
in the “Song to David” written by the half-crazed poet, 
a mart, on the walls of his mad-house. We see 


“Great, valiant, pious, good, and clean, 
Sublime, contemplative, serene, 
Strong, constant, pleasant, wise.” 


Shepherd, courtier, outlaw, king, poet, musician, warrior, 
saint, “ priest, champion, anges and boy,” David was all 
these—he is all these in his Psalms. The harp, which from 
his boyhood, when he kept his father’s sheep on the hills of 
Bethlehem, was his inseparable companion, was tuned to 
every kind of so There is a tradition that it hung always 
above his bed, and that at midnight the north wind swept 
music from its strings. The lofty spirit of song which pos- 
sessed him did indeed, with sweet and ic power, give 
expression to every innermost pene laying the deepest 
oan most secret recesses of his mind and heart. 

This is poostion’y true of his religious feelings. The foun- 
dation of his character was laid in a firm and unshaken trust 
in God. His faith was simple and pure, his piety real. 
His wayward passionate nature led him into great sin. But 
he could return to God all the more loyally, and with the 
sincerest repentance, after his fall. The notices of him in 
the historical books leave us in no doubt as to the strength 
of his faith and the reality of his repentance. But the 
Psalms show us into the recesses of his heart while the 
struggle was going on. We see the depth of his humilia- 
tion, the completeness of the peace to which he was restored. 
The thirty-second and the fifty-first Psalms are the records 
of his confessions, his pearers his vows, his thanksgiving 
for the mercy of God. hen they were composed they were 
entirely new to literature. Other Hebrew poets afterwards 
produced hymns of a like kind. But David’s Psalms have 
ever remained, and will remain, of all recorded human 
words, dearest to the penitent and renewed soul, because 
they best express the feelings which the penitent and 





—" longs to pour out in utterance at the feet of its 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1879. 

Louisiana, state, at New Orleans__.............---- Feb. 20-22 
Mississippi, state, at Kosciusko_.........---.---.---- May 7, 8 
Indian Territory, territorial, at Caddo ...........--..-.- May 8 
Missouri, state, at Moberly___...---.......--------- May 27-29 
New York, state, at Kingston._...........---.-.---- June 3-5 
SIRT WONG, OF BO iiiciaknic ae cceeeh ctpane hinge owe June 3-5 
Iowa, state, at Mason City June 10-12 
Kentucky, state, at Owensboro’_.........--.---.---- July 8-10 
Vermont, state, at Burlington...............-..---.-- Oct. 7-9 
Jeans, winks, at Baline 106 sii. ci et cece Oct. 21-23 


NORMAL CLASSES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


Augusta, Ga., Union Meeting for Prayer and Lesson Study every Satur- 
day, at 8.45 A. M., in Y. M, OC. A. Rooms. 

Baltimore, Md., Meeting for Lesson Study every Friday at 4 P. M., in the 
Y. M.C. A. Rooms. Infant Class Teachers’ Meeting every Saturday, 
at 4 P. M., in the Room of the Maryland Sunday School Union, 53 Lex- 
ington Street. 

Boston, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, at Wesleyan Hall, 36 Brom- 
field Street, every Saturday, at3P. M. Led by the Rev. R. R. Mere- 
dith. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Normal Sunday-school Institute of the Brooklyn 
Sunday-school Union, for teachers and those desirous of becoming 
teachers, every Wednesday and Thursday, at 73¢ P. M., and every 
Thursday at 344 P. M.,inthe Y. M.C. A. Rooms. Conductor, Professor 
J. L. Chapman, assisted by the Rev. Drs. J. T. Duryea, C. N. Sims, 
and J. B. Thomas. Primary class, every Saturday afternoon, in the 
Y. M. C. A. rooms, 

Cambridge, Mass., Sunday-school Teachers’ Union Meeting for Lesson 
Study, every Tuesday evening, in the chapel of the First Baptist Church, 
Central Square. Conducted by the Rev. R. R. Meredith, of Boston. 

Chicago: Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, at noon, in 
Farwell Hall. Also, Normal Class every Saturday, at 11 A. M., in Far- 
well Hall, conducted by B. F. Jacobs. Class Teachers’ Meet- 
ing every Saturday at 2 P. M., in Bible Work Room, Y. M. OC. A. Build- 
ing. Superintendents’ Meeting and Sociable, second Tuesday of every 
month, at Mr, Moody’s Church. South Side Teachers’ Meeting, fourth 
Tuesday evening of the month, at Trinity M. E. Church. West Side 
Teachers’ Meeting, third Tuesday evening of the month, at Union Park 
Congregational Church. Teachers’ Library and Reading Room, at 150 
Madison Street. 


Cincinnati, O., Primary Class Teachers’ Meeting every Saturday at 
3P.M., in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. Union Meeting for Lesson Study 
every Saturday, at 3.45 P. M., in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. 


Cleveland, O., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, from 12 
to 12.45 P. M. in the Chapel of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Conducted by the Rev. Francis A. Horton. 


Columbus, O., Bible Class for Lesson Study meets in the Y. M. C. A. 
Parlor every Tuesday at 7.30 P. M. : 


Detroit, Mich., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday even- 
ing, in the Y. M. C. A. Hall, Led by the Rev. Dr. A. T. Pierson. 


Halifax, N.S., Union Meeting for International Lesson Study every Sat- 
urday, at 8 P. M., in the Class-room Y. M. C, A. Hall. 


Harrisburg, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Thursday even- 
ing in the Y. M. C, A. Rooms. 


Indianapolis, Ind., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at 
noon. Training class for Christian Workers every Tuesday evening. 
Both inthe Y. M. CO. A. Chapel, and both conducted by Mr. C. P. Jacobs. 


Ingersoll, Ontario: Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Monday 
evening, at 80’clock, at W. H. Howells’s Gallery. Conducted by the 
Rev. John McEwen. 


Louisville, Ky., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
5 P. M., in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms. 

Manchester, N. H., Union Meeting (Bethany Normal Class) for Lesson 
Study, on the second and fourth Monday evenings of the month, at the 
Y. M. C. A. rooms. Conducted by John G. Lane. 


Newark, N. J., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 
4P. M., in the Clinton Street Congregational Church. 

New Haven, Conn., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 

. 4P.M., in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms 325 Chapel Street. 


New York, N. Y., Primary Teachers’ Meeting every Saturday at 3 P. M. 
in the Y. M. 0. A. lecture-room. Union Meeting for Lesson Study 
every Thursday, at 4.30 P. M.,in the chapel of the Rev. Dr. Howard 
Crosby’s church; conducted by Mr. Ralph Wells. Superintendents’ 
Class every Tuesday, at 4 P. M., in the Fulton Street Chapel, conducted 
by the Rev. A. F. Schauffler, z 

Philadelphia, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday evening 
and at noon every Saturday, in the Y. M.C. A. Hall, corner of Fifteenth 
and Chestnut Streets. 

Pittsburg, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at noon 
in the Y. M. OC. A. Rooms, No. 33 Fifth Avenue, 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Monday, 
at8 P. M.,in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms. 

St. Louis, Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at noon, in the 
Y. M. ©. A. Rooms, 704 Olive Street, conducted by various ministers. 

St. Paul, Minn., Union Bible Students’ Class for the study of the Interna- 
tional Lessons, every Saturday, at 4.30 P, M., in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms, 
Conducted by the Rev. David R. Breed. 

Syracuse, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 
4P.M., in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. 

Toronto, Can., Teachers’ Union Meeting for International Lesson Study 
every Saturday, in the Y. M.C. A. Parlor, from 4 to 5 o’clock P. M. 
Led by the Hon. Vice-Chancellor Blake. Normal Class every Friday 
evening, in the Y. M.C. A. Parlor. Conducted by Mr. James Hughes. 

Troy, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Tuesday evening in 
the State Street Methodist Episcopal Church. Conducted by the Rev. 
George J. Brown. 

Washington, D. C., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 

6 P. M., in the Y,. M.C. A. Chapel. 
Williamsport, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, at 
7% P.M.,in the Y M. C. A. Rooms. 





MR. SANKEY IN NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


Mr. Sankey held two meetings on Sunday, December 
22, 1878, in the large Baptist Church in Colchester, 
England, which were followed by a union effort of minis- 
ters to extend Christian work in that place. Mr. Sankey 
subsequently led crowded meetings at Dedham, near 
Colchester, and also in a large barn in a thinly settled 





region. He visited Darlington on Sunday, December 29, | 
where he led two crowded meetings at the Central Hall. 
At the evening meeting the Mayor of Darlington pre- 
sided. Mr, Sankey began work at Newcastle-on-Tyne on 
Friday, January 8, on which day he was welcomed at a 
breakfast by Church of England, Presbyterian, Congrega- 
tional, and Methodist clergymen. The Vicar of New- 
castle, the Rev. Canon Martin, said that, since the days 
of Wesley, no man had left so deep a mark upon the 
religious poetic literature of England as had Mr. 
Sankey. Mr. T. H. Bainbridge said the recollections of 
all reverted to five years ago, when the small beginning, 
which has since become world-wide, commenced in New- 
castle. As soon as they heard that Mr. Sankey was again 
coming to England, they asked him to recommence the 
same work in Newcastle which he so successfully initiated, 
together with Mr. Moody, in that town before. He con- 
sented to come upon the express condition that there 
should be unity amongst the ministers in all the churches 
of Newcastle. This they commanded by means of the 
noon-day prayer-meeting. The Rey. D. Lowe remarked 
that Newcastle was the first place where the tide first of 
all took its rise, and whence it flowed into so many towns 
in Great Britain and Ireland. He impressed upon the 
meeting the responsibility they were incurring in regard 
to the rest of the country. The Rev. Mr. Leitch said he 
believed that they would soon find the tide of religious 
life rising very highly all over the North of England. 
Mr. Sankey’s very presence would bring back scenes of 
the most sacred character. The Rev. E. Franks spoke of 
the enormous benefit which Messrs. Moody and Sankey’s 
visit was to the religious life of the country, and said 
that one of the most noticeable features of the revival 
was the wonderful way in which Christianity rose above 
denominationalism, and united men of every sect. 

Mr. Sankey himself said, as reported in The Newcastle 
Daily Chronicle: “I am not vain enough to think that I 
am the object for which this meeting has gathered. 
I feel it is in connection with dear Mr. Moody, and I am 
sad that Mr. Moody is not here to meet you. But he has 
sent his kindest love to the ministers of England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, all of whom are dear to his heart. I my- 
self am glad indeed to meet you. I well recollect our 
first evening in Newcastle. We came from Sunderland 
on a dark, stormy day, and went to some chapel—I do 
not know which, and have never seen it since—and com- 
menced our service. It was very cold. There were only 
very few people present, and there was very little heart 
in that kind of work then. However, I was carried 
through the meeting by seeing one person, who was sit- 
ting some four or five seats from the pulpit, and whose 
face was radiant with joy on hearing the words preached 
by Mr. Moody, and who prayed that God might bless the 
word to the few that were assembled. Then the work 
assumed such a magnitude that the world at large began 
to take notice of it, and it was through God’s use of his 
instruments that souls were brought to the Lord. We 
have always looked at Newcastle as the place whence 
the work assumed the magnitude into which it further 
extended all over thecountry and Great Britain generally. 
All know the character of the work. But for the blessing 
of God, however, it would have failed both here and in 
America, You all know how deeply in earnest was Mr. 
Moody; I know, at any rate, how deeply in earnest he 
was, and how truly he loved God, and that was the secret 
of his success. The work in America was even deeper 
than here, and for three years Mr. Moody preached on an 
average three times a day. The American press reported 
many of the sermons in extenso, After we sailed from 
England, representatives of the American press met us 
about twenty or thirty miles off Sandy Hook, breakfasted 
with us, and afterwards devoted columns to reporting the 
meetings in New York and all over the country. It 
seemed to be the thing to report the gospel sermons to 
the extent of eight or ten columns every morning, and 
that was a sort of thing quickly to exhaust a preacher’s 
stock of sermon material. At the close of the campaign, 
Mr. Moody felt that he must stay at home and study, and 
for that purpose we agreed to separate for a year. I then 
myself thought I would like to see some of my old friends, 
and while doing so, do what little I could in helping 
the churches and the Christian brethren, and so spend 
the year until Mr. Moody was prepared for future work. 
I have had a letter from Mr. Moody, and both he and his 
family are quite well. He is spending six hours a day 
in studying the Bible, and he is growing in physical 
force, power, and energy. I mention this because it has 
been rumored that Mr. Moody is failing. During the 
ensuing fortnight my desire is to get at the outside peo- 
ple, and if I can be at all instrumental in reaching them, 
I shall be satisfied. I will report this meeting to Mr. 





Moody, and I know it will do his heart good to know 


there is such union. I wish it to be distinctly under- 
stood that the meetings are not Mr. Sankey’s, but that I 
am going to help in them.” 

The opening meeting was attended by a great congre- 
gation, and the new work in Newcastle-on-Tyne was 
auspiciously begun. ! 





REFORMATORY WORK AMONG WOMEN. 
BY MISS E, M, LAWNEY. 


Among the vexed questions of social science there are 
few that have so persistently remained unanswered as 
this query: How shall we reform the convict? We have 
spent a great deal of money and time and thought upon 
the various plans that have been tried in our penal insti- 
tutions. The results have been most unsatisfactory. 
Ask any worker among the criminal classes—any one 
connected with a prison or reformatory—if he is satisfied 
with the results of his labor, and see if he does not tell 
you that he is disappointed. Statistics upon the subject 
are very disheartening. Before me is a letter from a 
brave woman in Indiana, Friend Sarah Smith, superin- 
tendent of the Indiana Reformatory for Women and 
Girls. It is so full of cheer, so hopeful and triumphant, 
that I wish others might enjoy it, too; so I send it to The 
Sunday School Times, knowing that i will carry the 
news to more people than I could well communicate it to 
in all my life: 

“Our five and a half years’ experience has not fur- 
nished a case that has not been greatly helped by patient, 
loving, and firm discipline. The system on which wé 
operate is entirely new in prison history. We hope for 
little present or permanent reformation unless the pris- 
oners are brought under the influence of religion. I do 
not think a more degraded lot of women could be found 
in any prison than was brought from the Southern Prison 
to this,—fighting, swearing, smoking and chewing tobacco. 
Among them were six murderers—sentenced for life; 
yet even these are now praying women, whilst those that 
have left us and are doing well average about seventy- 
eight per cent.; so I am unable to endorse the opinion 
that there are any whose nature and circumstances have 
so marred their characters that there are no salient points 
upon which to begin a reform. It is true that among 
the intemperate we have had a few cases that have gone 
back to their evil ways; but we sow the seed, and have 
large faith that He who said “Go, and sin no more” will 
bless. . 

“We use the family plan entirely during work, wor- 
ship, and meals. Prisoners are locked in separate cells 
at night. The outside windows are barred, but many of 
them are so covered with vines planted by the prisoners 
that the bars are not seen, and their little cells look quite 
comfortable ; for we try to make it a reformatory in every 
sense of the word, though strict discipline is maintained. 
We do not allow an unkind word spoken, one to another ; 
but we allow the prisoners to talk and sing in the laundry 
and work-rooms, if they are not loud and noisy. In case 
of persistent rudeness, the offender is sent to her room 
and kept on bread and water until subdued. We have 
morning and evening worship and a Sunday-school.” 

After reading learned disquisitions upon “ The Crofton 
Plan,” “ Mackonochie’s Plan,” “The Individual Treat- 
ment Plan,’ etc., this simple story of Sarah Smith’s 
plan comes very sweetly to us. This brave, cultivated 
Christian woman is no sentimental, dilettante reformer. 
I have not at hand the statistics relating to expenses and 
labor receipts, and will not trust my memory to state 
how wisely the finances of this institution have been 
administered; but I assure you that in this regard it 
compares well with other institutions. 

Now I think of an incident that is worth repeating. 
A few years ago a young lady who felt an interest in 
prison work went to Sarah Smith, and asked her if she 
would accept her services. “Art thou a Christian?” 
she was asked. “No,” answered the young lady, whom 
we will call Miss A——. “Then thee needs our help. 
Now thee will stay with us until thee gives thy heart to 
Jesus, and then he will put the work into thy hands.” 
“No, no,” said Miss A——, “I would like to work with 
you, but I must tell you that upon this point we should 
never agree. My convictions are already formed.” She, 
however, accepted the proffered invitation to spend a 
few days at the Reformatory. That night, when they 
were assembled in the chapel, and after the usual exer- 
cises, Sarah Smith introduced her would-be assistant to 
her prison family, saying, “Here is Miss A——. She 
thinks she would like to come and help us; but she 
doesn’t know Jesus. Now we know that we can do noth- . 
ing without him; so let us pray that she may be made 
acquainted with Jesus.” And they did pray for her. It 
sounded strangely to that proudly virtuous young lady 
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to hear those poor, despised creatures praying for her. 
That was something which, to her, had uever entered the 
range of possibilities. They called her a sinner. She 
had never been called a sinner before: she had never 
thought of herself asa sinner. The truth was carried to 
her heart with great power and force. The barriers of 
her pride were broken down, and she was made ac- 
quainted with Jesus. 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—The annual meeting of the Sunday-school Associa- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Philadelphia 
was held in the Sunday-school room of Grace Church, 
Twelfth and Cherry Streets, on Monday, January 13, 
The annual report of the Executive Board states that for 
lack of funds there were no public meetings held, but 
they have been working quietly through the committee 
on Sunday-school meetings. Annual convocations have 
been held in various parts of the city, composed of a few 
churches situated near each other. In all these gather- 
ings the attendance has been large. One year agoa 
committee was appointed to confer with the Board of 
Missions and make a united effort through the season of 
Lent to secure extra contributions from the Sunday- 
schools in the diocese towards missions in general. 
Forty-seven schools engaged in the work, and raised 
nearly $3,000. In regard to the uniform system of les- 
sons, the Association is somewhat divided. The whole 
matter was referred to the executive board for careful 
consideration. The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, the Rt. Rev. W. Bacon 
Stevens. Vice-Presidents, Messrs. George C. Thomas, 
W. G. Boulton. Recording Secretary, Mr. W. M. Runk. 
Corresponding Secretary, the Rev. W. B. Erben. Treas- 
urer, Mr. Charles J. Roberts. Managers, the Revs. 
J. F. Powers, W. H. Graff, H. L. Duhring, and R. A. 
Edwards; Messrs. F. Schofield, E. R. Bowen, E. F. Pugh, 
George M. Coates, Jr., and W. M: Farr; and Dr. Arthur 
Van Harlingen. 





SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 


—A liberal friend of the missionary work of the 
American Sunday School Union in the North-west has 
sustained one of their missionaries for two years past, and 
has thereby established no less than sixty new Sunday- 
schools in pioneer or destitute settlements; enlisting 197 
men and women as teachers, and 1620 children and 
youth as scholars. 261 persons have started on the 
Christian life, and nineteen churches have grown out of 
this work. 517 persons were found who had not a copy 
of the Scriptures. These have been supplied. At an 
outlay of a little less than $1.00 per scholar, 1620 chil- 
dren and youth have been placed under Bible instruc- 
tion. From the worker sustained by him, this donor has 
a brief report once in three months, which enables him 
to follow the work through the year, and know what has 
been accomplished in the field whose efficient cultivation 
he has aided. 


—Mr. Thomas J. Tilney, superintendent of the Sun- 
day-school of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, declined 
re-election at the close of the year, and Mr. Henry L. 
Pratt was chosen his successor. Superintendent Tilney, 
assistant secretary W. H. Sayre, sixteen teachers, and 
nineteen scholars, were present every Sunday in 1878. 
The annual report of the secretary for 1878 shows the 
number on the roll to have been: Officers, 17 ; teachers 
—women, 47; men, 26; adult classes—women, 181; 
men, 153; main school—girls, 195; boys, 151; infant 
class, 150—total, 920. The average attendance during 
last year was 636. These figures do not include the Bible 
class, under the instruction of Professor R. W. Raymond, 
of which the average attendance was 160. The largest 
number present on any one Sunday during the year was 
1,020, and the smallest 554. The Sunday-school of Ply- 
mouth Bethel has 73 officers and teachers, and 1002 
scholars. The average attendance, last year, was 648. 
The superintendent is Mr. L. W. Manchester. The 
Sunday-school of the Mayflower Mission of Plymouth 
Church has 14 officers and 65 teachers. Dr. H. B. 
White is its superintendent. 


—A correspondent thus writes of the work done 
through the establishment of a single Sunday-school, so 
late as last June, in a western town where spiritism and 
infidelity ruled the society of the place: “A few weeks 
ago it was the writer’s privilege to be in a place where a 
little union Sunday-school had been organized last June. 
This neighborhood has been for years the stronghold of 
infidelity and spiritism. At the time the school was 
organized there were but two Christians who could be 
relied upon; and these, a husband and wife, lived three 
miles distant, the lady superintending the school. It was 





a matter of some surprise that the school-house was 
allowed to be used for such a purpose; but the opposers 
doubtless thought, as did Tobiah of old, that the enter- 
prise was too weak to claim their attention. As the 
weeks and months passed on, the little Sunday-school, 
which seemed so feeble at first, became quite flourishing, 
and was the popular resort of most of the young people. 
When cold weather came, some talked of closing the 
school ;. but by the timely gift of some money, through 
the American Sunday School Union, a library was fur- 
nished them, and then it was unanimously voted that the 
school should live. Along in November the Macedonian 
cry came to the Sunday-school missionary here, and more 
than once that cry was heard before it was heeded, or at 
least answered; for you must know the missionary 
is not a man of leisure, but his days, and often his nights, 
are pressed with duties. On commencing the meetings, 
one leadiig man, an infidel, would station himself at the 
desk near the speaker, and try to overawe and intimi- 
date the boyish-looking missionary. Night after night 
the meetings went on, and scores came to listen, many 
actuated by mere curiosity, and anxious to see the result; 
others, high-handed in sin, to oppose by argument and 
ridicule. Meanwhile an afternoon prayer-meeting was 
started where the two or three faithful ones, often not 
more than that, met to wrestle with God for a blessing—I 
say wrestle, for I was never before in such places of 
prayer, such agony of soul that God’s name might be 
magnified where it had been dishonored and profaned. 
In the midst of the meetings a dance was planned ; per- 
mission was sought and obtained that the prayer-meeting 
might be held with the family giving the dance, the day 
previous. At that meeting the oldest daughter was con- 
verted, and the mother was aroused and driven from her 
excuses behind which she had taken refuge. The next 
night the school-house, a large one, was filled to overflow- 
ing. Many had come from a distance to attend the 
dance, but all repaired to the meeting. One young lady, 
whose parents were Spiritists, and strongly opposed to 
the work going:on, was deeply impressed at the begin- 
ning of the meetings, and as she afterwards said, felt 
that every word of the speaker was expressly intended 
for her; but her parents took every means to stifle her 
convictions, telling her she had been mesmerized, etc. 
For more than three weeks this severe conflict went on, 
her anguish so great at times that she could neither 
eat norsleep. At last her decision was made, and I never 
saw &@ more complete surrender nor witnessed a more 
glorious victory. In conversing with her afterwards, she 


paid astriking tribute to the power of God’s word. She | 


said that before the Sunday-school was started she knew 
little about the Bible, having heard it mentioned only in 
terms of derision and ridicule, and had never prayed in 
her life, but she thought she would go to the Sunday-school 
when she felt like it. At first she did not study the les- 
sons, but gradually becoming interested she began to read 
the Bible, and, to use her own words, ‘The more I read 
it, the more I wanted to read it.’ Two brothers of this 
young lady became Christians at about the same time. 
A third one, a young man of promise, had been weighing 
the matter for weeks. He tried to conceal his agitation 
and rid himself of his burden. Sometimes he would 
absent himself for days from the meetings. While he 
was thus distressed, his parents made a party, inviting 
only Spiritists, infidels, and those who had not yet 
become Christians. About seventy were present, and 
their ‘medium’ was on hand with her remedies. The 
next night the young man rose in the meeting in great 
distress. Spiritism and infidelity had no cure for his 
soul. The next afternoon found him at the prayer- 
circle. Such are a few of the incidents in the history of 
that Sunday-school, which has existed but little more than 
half a year. Thirty-five have openly avowed their deter- 
mination to follow Christ, a few being heads of families, 
but the majority of them young people who have been in 
the Sunday-school for the past season. As I listened to 
some of their stories, telling how they had been rescued 
from sin, I wished that some of those noble ones whose 
Christian benevolence is causing some of these barren 
wastes of the West to blossom as the rose, could see and 
realize in some measure what a wonderful change has 
been wrought in that one place through the instrumen- 
tality of that little union Sunday-school.” 


NORMAL CLASSES. 

—A Philadelphia Normal Class has been started under 
the leadership of the Rev. J. A. Worden, superintendent 
of the Sunday-school work of the Presbyterian Church. 
It began on Monday, January 20, at the Assembly Room, 
1334 Chestnut Street. The subject was “The Bible and 
its Books.” The executive committee of the class consists 
of the Rev. Drs. W. P. Breed and B. L. Agnew, the Rey. 





William Hutton, and Messrs. James Coyle and R. H. 
Hinkley. 

—The Rev. Dr. Henry M. Scudder delivered the last 
monthly lecture before the Normal Institute of the 
Brooklyn Sunday-school Union, on Monday, January 13. 
His subject was “ The Land of the Son of Man.” The 
complex character of Palestine, said Dr. Scudder, fitted 
it to produce the book that was to exert an influence over 
all peoples and lands. “Its geographical position was 
significant. All the empires of the age were grouped 
around it, while Africa was at its foot, Asia at its back, 
and Europe at the north-west. God chose it that it might 
serve as a nursery, a school-room, an academy, and a 
college; that at the proper time it might send forth its 
apostles to all the world.” 


—The second session of the Teachers’ Central Normal 
Class of Toronto, Province of Ontario, began in Shaftes- 
bury Hall, Toronto, on Thursday, January 2, The course 
will consist of fifteen lessons, conducted by the Rev. Prin- 
cipal Caven, the Rev. J. M. Cameron, Dr. James Carlyle, 
and Messrs. James McNab, James Hughes, Lewis OC. 
Peake, and John Crozier. Mr. James Hughesis president, 
and Mr. Lewis C. Peake is secretary. The conditions of 
membership are the same as last year. Each school 
is entitled to send not more than five delegates, each of 
whom will be expected to attend regularly and punctually 
the meetings of the class, and submit to a written exam- 
ination at the close of the session. To defray necessary 
expenses, a nominal fee of fifty cents is required from 
each member. At the close of the last session, twenty- 
four teachers presented themselves for examination, of 
whom twenty-one (ten women and eleven men) obtained 
certificates. 


—The Union Bible Class Association, of Cambridge, 
Mass., has a membership of five or six hundred. It is 
under the leadership of the Rev. R. R. Meredith, of 
Boston. A correspondent writes to the Cambridge Tribune 
concerning the Association and its leader: ‘“ Happening 
to be in Cambridge, my attention was incidentally called 
to a meeting, in the First Baptist Church, of the’ Union 
Bible Class Association of that city, presided over by the 
Rev. Mr. Meredith, and, having previously heard of his 
work, I decided to attend. I found some five or six 
hundred persons present, mostly composed of Sunday- 
school teachers and gentlemen and ladies of advanced 
years, who apparently took a warm and lively interest in 
the exercises. These were confined to the lesson for the 
evening, commencing with the second chapter of Nehe- 
miah, and to say that I soon became deeply interested in 
them would not half express the pleasure I derived from 
the felicitous exposition that followed. Mr. Meredith 
commenced a series of interrogations to the class, covering 
the historical period of the text, and the contemporaneous 
events and characters of the world, nearly all of which 
were answered promptly by those in attendance. But 
when it came to the importance of these events and their 
effect upon the future of the Jewish race, as well as the 
full force and meaning of the language employed by the 
sacred writer, the interest deepened to one of marked 
intensity in the minds of the audience. The leader was 
soon placed in a focus of adroitly directed questions, fired 
from all parts of the room, which were either promptly 
and satisfactorily answered or returned in happier form 
for the class itself to answer.” 


GENERAL. 

—The publishing house of the Evangelical Association, 
214 Woodland Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, has begun the 
publication of a large weekly blackboard design for the 
current lesson. The price is three dollars a year, or a 
dollar for three months. 

—A neat and serviceable monthly paper, entitled The 
North Church Journal, has been started by the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of the North Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia. It is issued for the furtherance 
of work in the church, association, and Sunday-school, 
and is distributed gratuitously. 

—It will be remembered that a committee of the Lon- 
don Sunday-school Union some time since determined to 
commemorate next year the centenary of the estab- 
lishment of Sunday-schools in England, by Robert 
Raikes, by holding a great international convention of 
Sunday-school advocates, to be followed by a musical 
festival on an extensive scale at the Royal Albert Hall, 
London. It is proposed to raise a sum of £55,000 asa 
“ Sunday-school Centenary Fund,” to be devoted to the 
permanent benefit of Sunday-schools, 


—The annual meeting of the Missionary Society of 


Bethany Chapel, Brooklyn, N. Y., was held on Sunday | 


evening, January 5. A correspondent writes: “The 
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Secretary’s report showed what had been accomplished 
during the year just closed. Public meetings were 
held in January, March, June, September, and Decem- 
ber. Contributions had been sent from the funds of 
the Society to Yokohama, Japan, to support Miss 
Witbeck’s work at that place; to India, in aid of the 
Arcot Mission; to the Hampton Institute, Virginia, 
towards supporting a student; to the Foreign Sunday- 
school Association for their general work ; to a Sunday- 
school in Rotterdam, Kansas, which needed assistance ; 
and to the yellow-fever sufferers at the South. After the 
reading of this report, the chairman made a few remarks 
in relation to the work in which they were engaged, and 
then introduced the Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, of the 
First Presbyterian Church. Mr. Hall congratulated the 
Society upon its work of inculcating bright, stirring, 
vigorous work by its members. By such meetings as 
these, the scholars of the school would be instructed as 
to the manner in which their money was contributed, 
and there would also be instilled into their minds broader 
views of the character of the mission work. From this 
very Society, he said, there might be raised up one, two, 
or three who would become missionaries for Christ.” 

—The Rev. Dr. J. A. Broadus, of Louisville, writing 
in The Richmond Religious Herald, of national signs of 
encouragement, says: “A remarkable change is going 
on in the popular taste as to preaching—clearly seen, as 
yet, only in some parts of our country, but quietly spread- 
ing. A much deeper interest is felt in expository preach- 
ing. Many people now greatly prefer sermons which 
just bring out the meaning of some doctrinal, preceptive, 
or devotional passage of the Bible, or the example of 
some biblical person, good or bad, or the lesson of some 
event in biblical history. The so-called Bible read- 
ings, when at all well managed, are highly acceptable, 
—as, for instance, those of Henry Varley or of Mr. 
Rainsford. The increased study of Scripture in the 
Sunday-school, especially within the last few years, 
deepens the desire for preaching that explains and 
applies the scriptural teaching. The general aversion 
of our age to abstract thought, the overpowering interest 
in things material, causes most men to care less for dog- 
matical discussions, and more for the facts and persons of 
Scripture history. Every new book upon the life of our 
Lord is both effect and cause of a growing desire to hear 
and think about Jesus the Christ. It is not accidental, 
it cannot be in vain, that, at a time when infidelity in 
many forms has been rapidly increasing, there is this 
increasing desire for biblical preaching. Men may 
doubt the authority of church and creed, may care little 
for the assertions or appeals of the minister; but many 
of those same men listen with fixed attention when the 
Bible itself is made plain and vivid to intellect and 
imagination, and its practical lessons and solemn sanc- 
tions are brought home to mind and heart, to conscience 
and will. In the mirror of God’s word, they see them- 
selves, and start to perceive that the mirror is most faith- 
ful. The Bible diagnosis of their spiritual condition is 
seen to be so accurate that they listen, even in spite of 
themselves, to learn whether it likewise offers healing 
and help. If we preach upon the concrete moral and 
spiritual teachings of Scripture, and preach to the hearer’s 
conscience, and seek always the Spirit’s blessing, our 
preaching must have power.” 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


a 


THE FEBRUARY MAGAZINES. 


The magazines contain much excellent reading this month. 
In Lippincott’s are two good articles on Hungarian matters, 
one of which mentions, and the other of which describes at 
length, the Hungarian painter Munkacsy, now prominent 
among the world’s artists. Mr. Felix L. Oswald’s account 
of the volcano of Monte Jorullo is a very readable paper. 
The Rev. Frederic M. Bird, the hymnologist, writes of the 


.Roman emperors whose faces are familiar to collectors of 


coins. These are not all the agreeable or instructive articles 
in the number. This magazine was never better than now. 
——In the Atlantic Monthly, Mr. R. H. Stoddard has a very 
readable article, but a very sad one, consisting of reminis- 
cences of Bayard Taylor. It is full of memories of jollity, 
and good-fellowship, and conviviality ; but over all is thrown 
the pall of materialistic belief in the present and nothing 
beyond. The conclusion of the whole matter is, in Mr. 
Stoddard’s phrase: “ He is gone; and when I think that I 
shall never see his face nor take his hand again, I am feel- 
ingly reminded of what we are.” Mr. Clarence Cook’s criti- 
cism of the New York Roman Catholic Cathedral is bitter 
but it must be confessed that its bitterness is not devoid 
of justice. Mark Twain contributes an amusing article; 





Mrs. Stowe narrates the trials of an elderly woman whose 
daughter induces her to wear fashionable apparel ; Mr. W. F. 
Apthorp, a sound musical critic, writes of Musicians and 
Music-lovers; some recent novels are admirably reviewed ; 
and Mr. Howells’s story continues to be more and more enjoy- 
able. Three wretched poems by Mrs. S. M. B. Piatt, who is 
capable of better things, disfigure the number.——The cur- 
rent installment of Mrs. Burnett’s story of Haworth’s, in 
Scribner’s Monthly, shows increasing power and interest. 
The story is in every way superior to That Lass o’ Lowrie’s. 
Other notable articles in this number are an excellent sketch 
‘of Ralph Waldo Emerson, by his neighbor and friend, Mr. 
F. B. Sanborn; a very clever and suggestive article on Aerial 
Navigation, by the poet Stedman; The Tile Club at Play, 
with interesting reminiscences of the youth of John Howard 
Payne; an amusing burlesque Symposium on the Chinese 
Question; a sharp article on clerical perquisites, by Edward 
Eggleston; and an excellent paper on The Relations of 
Insanity to Modern Civilization, by Dr. H. P.Steafns. The 
illustrations are good, especially those in Mr. Sanborn’s arti- 
cle. The selected pictures, however, accompanying an article 
on John Leech, are poor samples of that great artist’s power. 
The few sketches accompanying Dr. John Brown's well- 
known paper on Leech far better display his genius ——Of 
the varied contents in Harper’s Magazine, we would chiefly 
recommend to readers Mr. J. C. Beard’s fine article on Trea- 
sures of the Deep; Our Travelled Parson, one of Mr. W. M. 
Carleton’s best poems; and the liberal selection from Men- 
delssohn’s letters to Madame Moscheles.——The editorial 
departments in The National Repository are, as usual, full 
and valuable. Professor William Wells describes his Saun- 
terings in the Tyrol; the Rev. Lucian Clark writes of Deaf- 
mute Education, and an anonymous English writer dis- 
cusses Caricature in America with an ability and an extent 
of information very unusual——A long and interesting 
article on the Shakers of New Lebanon, New York, accom- 
panied by illustrations, is the leading paper in Frank Leslie’s 
Sunday Magazine. 





Robert Dick, Baker, of Thurso, Geologist and Botanist. 
By Samuel Smiles, LL. D. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
—The life of a remarkable man like Robert Dick is one 
of those especially worthy of being told by the author of 
“Self Help;’ but the author has shown himself worthy of 
the subject by refraining as far as possible from direct nar- 
rative, and letting his rare subject speak for himself, in his 
scanty surviving correspondence. Not the least gift of Robert 
Dick was his rare facility of expression; of putting his 
clear thoughts into clear, forcible words, to which a genial 
spirit and gentle humor always added a happy, winning 
savor. Mr. Dick was one of those born poets and natural- 
ists in whom honesty, perseverance, and truth are united 
to a keen and deep insight into the realm of nature, and 
into its kinship, through the one Maker, with the invisible 
things that run through the minds of men. He was a lover 
of all that was beautiful and good. Through his native 
modesty, he would be one of the Mordecais of Natural 
Science, who sit humbly in the king’s gate, after saving the 
kingdom for spirits of lesser power and merit who sit 
higher in the known circles of science; but he was repeat- 
edly called forth and exhibited in print—though sorely against 
his will—as one whom the kings of science delighted to 
honor. Loving to be the familiar friend and confidant of 
Nature herself, his native desire was to be as patient, as 
laborious, as honest, as useful, as fruitful, and—as secret 
as she. Yet the man to whom Great Britain—and the 
world as well—was indebted for the development of the 
geology, zodlogy, and botany of the north of Scotland, to 
whom Hugh Miller, Sir Roderick Murchison, and Sir 
Wyville Thomson looked as their instructor and self-sac- 
rificing friend, could not live and die in utter obscurity and 
neglect. It is much to the credit of the author that the book 
sinks out of view in face of the life it records; and it is to 
the praise of the book that it stands as a monument whose 
record can never be effaced till the rocks shall crumble 
away, on which are written the fame of its subject. (12mo, 
cloth, pp. 436. Price, $1.50.) 


Health Primers: Exercise and Training, by C. H. Ralfe, 
M. D.; Alcohol, its Use and Abuse, by W. 8. Greenfield, 
M. D.; The House and its Surroundings; Premature Death, 
its Promotion or Prevention, New York: D. Appleton & 
Co.— These four little volumes form the initial issues 
of a series of Health Primers, of English authorship, but 
of general application. They are clearly written, and seem 
likely to serve a good purpose. The alcohol book is not 
written on explicit total abstinence principles, but drinkers 
will get little comfort out of it; for it tells them (1) that in 
health alcohol is always unnecessary, and liable to produce 
disease, “hence total abstinence is the safest course ;” (2) 
that habitual drinkers should restrict themselves to half an 
ounce of alcohol a day (about an average “snifter” of 


, | whiskey) ; (3) that nothing containing more than ten per 


cent. of alcohol should be drunk undiluted ; (4) that nothing 
should be drunk save at meals and in the afternoon; (5) that 





“the dangers, moral, social and physical, of excess in drink- 
ing, should always be borne in mind ;” and (6) that in disease 
the patient should not dare to venture to take any alcohol 
without having “the quantity, quality, and time strictly reg- 
ulated by the doctor’s orders.” Such are the conclusions of 
a fair-minded specialist who thinks that alcohol may have 
its use as well as its abuse. Topers will have to hunt up 
some other friend than Dr. Greenfield. (4 vols., 18mo, 
cloth, pp. 96, 95, 96, 94. Price, 40 cents each.) 


Samuel Johnson: His Words and his Ways. Edited by 
E.T. Mason. New York: Harper & Brothers.—This useful 
volume consists of extracts, chiefly from Boswell, of course, 
but also from many other writers, all of which are syste- 
matically grouped together, with the design of “ presenting, as 
concisely as possible, the materials for a fair estimate of Dr. 
Johnson’s character.” Mr. Mason is really not very extrava- 
gant in his statement, at first so surprising, that even outside 
of Boswell’s life there are means of gaining a clearer view of 
Dr. Johnson than we can*have of any other man who has 
lived. Of these rich materials the editor has made good 
use. The book is not a one-sided eulogy, for its chapter 
headings certainly range from grave to gay, from lively to 
severe. Let us, for the sake of showing Johnson’s diverse 
nature, divide the chief of these headings into two classes: 
(1.) Piety, honesty, courage, independence, generosity, kind- 
ness, tenderness, humility, common sense, general knowledge, 
wit, humor, playfulness, gallantry, sentiment, respect for 
authority. (2.) Pomposity, pugnacity, intolerance, arrogance, 
self-esteem, impatience, prejudice, superstition, melancholy, 
fear of death, cynicism, coarseness, obtuseness, and general bru- 
tality. Mr. Mason’s book, of course, contains an index, which 
is a fairly good one, but might well have been somewhat 
extended. (12mo, cloth, pp. 319. Price, $1.50.) 


Drift from York Harbor, Maine. [Poems.] By George 
Houghton. Boston: A. Williams & Co.—This is the 
third time the little town of York, Maine, has been repre- 
sented in our recent literature; Miss Sarah O. Jewett’s 
Deephaven having pleasantly described some of its scenery 
and character‘«tics, while President Tenney’s story of Aga- 
menticus trace a part of its early history. The present 
handsome pamphlet is of a feebler sort, and really chronicles 
little save some of the moods of a poet of humble rank. 
We have failed to find merit of thought or expression in 
Mr. Houghton’s verses, save, perhaps, in one or two of the 
briefer lyrics. Such poetry is a personal recreation rather 
than a literary acquisition. (Sm. 4to, paper, p. 48. Price, 
35 cents.) 





The American Tract Society will issue in the spring 
A Thorny Path, by Hesba Stretton, having made special 
arrangements with the author. It will also be’ issued as a 
serial by The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 


The recent death of Mr. J. Blair Scribner, at the age of 
less than thirty, yet removed the senior partner in the pub- 
lishing house of Charles Scribner’s Sons. Mr. Scribner was 
esteemed both for his business ability and his personal 
character. His place in the firm will be taken by his 
brother Charles. 


From London the news comes that, after all sorts of hin- 
drances, the Prolegomena to Dr. Tregelles’s Greek Testament 
is likely to be in the printer’s hands next month; also that 
the Prolegomena to Tischendorf’s last great Greek Testa- 
ment (eighth edition of Critica Major), now preparing at 
Leipzig by Dr. René Gregory, will soon be ready. 


Messrs. Scribner & Company announce that the circulation 
of Scribner’s Monthly in England has doubled within the 
last few months. They take a proper pride in a recent and 
perfectly just expression of the London correspondent of the 
New York Times, who says: “The whole lot of English 
magazine annuals put together, are not equal in pictorial art 
to a single number of Scribner's Monthly.” Concerning 
Scribner & Company’s other magazine, St. Nicholas, Pro- 
fessor Richard A. Proctor has written from London: “ What 
a wonderful magazine it is for the young folks! Our chil- 
dren are quite as much delighted with it as American chil- 
dren can be. I will not say they are more delighted, as that 
may not be possible.” 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Hymns and Songs for Social and Sabbath Tora. Edited by Roswell 
D. Hitchcock, Zachary Eddy, and Phili > Schaff. Sm. 4to, boards, 
pp, vi, 351. New York: Anson D. F. Ran olph & Co. Price, 65 cents. 


A New Illustrated Comprehensive Commentary on the Holy Bible; 
embracing the complete critical and explanatory commentary of 
J n, Fausset, ree Brown; the practical and devotional por- 
tions of the commentaries of Henry and Scott; and the entire text of 
the Old and New Testaments, with parallel Passages, introduction, 
etc. Illustrated and with maps. 2vois. 4to, half morocco, pe in all, 
2044. Hartford: A. D. Worthington & Co. (Sold by subsc’ on.) 


Chambers’ Cyclopsedia of English {ireratere. (Reissue of the third 
revised edition, to be comprised in eight volumes.) Vol. I. 18mo, 
Pepe: pp. ix, 406, New York: American Book Ex e 


exposition of | of Creation. agit val is Teventes in the first and second on. 
oa of Ge oseph Gross, 18mo, cloth, pp. 
Philadel elphia: gi Rae laseioshaunsees 


All bang =— Tienes: Bible Readin; aA i Prayers for Fami- 
y the e Rev. (Charles F F, H Hoffian M.A. 16mo, cloth, 
-_ yt a New York: 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement of the circulation of 
The Sunday School Times is given each week. 
The regular edition this week is 27,800 copies. 
Advertisers are free to examine the subscrip- 
tion list at any time. 

“The Prayer Meeting and its Improve- 
ment.” Third edition. Price, $1.25. W. G. 
Holmes, publisher, Chicago. Send for it. 


For Coughs, Colds and Throat Disorders, 
use “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches,” having 
proved their efficacy by a test of many 
years. 25c. a box. 

ARM CHAIR-DESES, and book-rests, cheap, 
but unique and handy, and convenient in 
house or office, are made extensively in 
Lansing, Michigan, by a firm whose adver- 
tisement appears in this paper. 


The Lesson Teacher Quarterly contains 
the International lessons in questions and 
answers, and is the cheapest quarterly 
published. Only three cents a quarter. 
Only $5.00 for 100 copies for a year. 
Eugene R. Smith, Publisher, Bible House, 
New York. 


VOICE CULTURE BY MAIL. 

Mr. John Howard’s card appears in this 
week’s issue with the hearty endorsement 
of two well-known gentlemen who have 
lately placed themselves under his tuition. 
His method is simple and effective, and 
having made a careful study of the voice, 
Mr. Howard apprehends the nature 
of the difficulties at once, and pre- 
scribes accordingly. He has a large num- 
ber of pupils under his personal supervis- 
ion who are progressing rapidly, and his 
lessons by mail have been very successfully 
given.— The Christian Union. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. a 


FIFTY WRITERS. 


Fifty of the more prominent contributors to Tae Sunpay ScHoo, Times 
during the past three years are named below. This list shows something of the 


standing of The Sunday School Times 


among the religious papers of the land, 


and the readers of the paper may safely count it a fair indication of what is to 


be expected in the future. 


PROF. AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D. 
PROF. TAYLER LEWIS, D.D. 
PROF. A. C. KENDRICK, D.D. 
PROF. D. R. GOODWIN, D.D. 
PROF. W. C. WILKINSON, D.D. 
PROF. T. W. COIT, D.D. 
PROF. C. H. TOY, D.D. 
PROF. W. 8. PLUMER, D.D. 
PROF. J. L. M. CURRY, D.D. 
PROF. M. B. RIDDLE, D.D. 
PROF. JOHN 8. HART, LL.D. 
PROF. C. A. YOUNG, PH.D. 


EDWARD EGGLESTON. 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
PAUL H. HAYNE. 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
ROSE TERRY COOKE. 
MARGARET J. PRESTON. 

BENSON J. LOSSING, LL.D. 
WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 


PRESIDENT R. B. HAYES. 
EX-PRESIDENT U. 8. GRANT. 
SIR CHARLES REED. 
GEN. J. R. HAWLEY, 


BISHOP A. C. COXE, D.D. 
BISHOP E. pk SCHWEINITZ, D.D. 
W. M. TAYLOR, D.D. 
HOWARD CROSBY, D.D. 
JOHN HALL, D.D. 
C. 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 
WILLIAM ORMISTON, D.D. 
GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, D.D. 
THE REV. NEWMAN HALL, LL.B. 
THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 
RICHARD NEWTON, D.D. 
J. H. VINCENT, D.D. 


Pres. JOHN F. HURST, D.D. 
Pres. W. W. PATTON, D.D. 
Pres. PAUL A. CHADBOURNE, LL.D. 
Pres. E. M. GALLAUDET, LL.D. 
Pres. H. G. WESTON, D.D. 
Pres. G. W. C. LEE, LL.D. 
WILLIAM C. PRIME, LL.D. 
ELIHU BURRITT. 


JOSEPH COOK. 
DWIGHT L. MOODY. 
IRA D. SANKEY. 
JOHN B. GOUGH. 








GEN. 0. O. HOWARD. EDWARD KIMBALL. 
The Howard Method for the Voice.) FEY ORGESTER’S 
LESSONS BY MAIL. THE STANDARD. 
Singers and Speakers may spply, the exercises of the vi Th he best English writers and the 


Howard Method through written —— a plan 
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KANTNER’s Book of — F poe anere. Over 
000 ee streak Price, $1.00. & Walker, 1113 
estnut 8) Philadelphia. 





SaRaTOGaA SPRINGS IN ER. Drs. Strong’s 


WINT 
——, Institute has Turkish, Russian, Hydro- 
pathic and Electric * ualizer and_ other = 
able facilities for vs ervous, Lung, and 
eet eee reduced. Send for circular. 





ee By James F. CoBB 
R. 8. An taderouting and ennobling work of real Fist, 
, A A the achievements of seven of the most effi- 
cient friends of humanity. 232 pp. Four peravings 
80 cts. By American Society, N. — 
tory, 1512 Chestnut St. ihe Send’ for ue 0! 
IWustrated Christian Week 

The “BIBLE CATECHISM.” 52 questions with 
Bible answers. Specially adapted to Infant and 
Primary Classes. Single copies, 7c. J. M. HUDNUT, 
346 Broadway, New York City. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL. 
¥OR 











REW. SUNDAY AND DAY 
SCHOOLS. Prices to suit the times—over 500 kinds 
6 ee rising bev ned Cards—Reward 

ipture ent 





TEACHERS’ rE list EDUCAT: 
SENT FREE address. J. 


any BUFFORD’S 
SONS, Publishers of Novelies in Fine Arts, 141 to 147 
Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


BOOK OF GUMMED 


HOUSEHOLD LABELS. 


This Book contains gummed and read oe use Ovcr 
650 labels for Household Stores, includ! ‘eneral 
assortment of Jellies, Preserves, Groce erbs, 
Medicines, etc., in fact labels for every extions needed 
in the family. The book also contains ten tags re 
for use, tor besteets, bags, etc. Price 35 cents, prepaid 
by mail. ernie anted in every town. 

CORNELL & SHEL ‘TON, Birmingham, Conn, 
These labels are in quantities from 1 to 30 of a kind, 
according to usual household requirements, 


A GREAT OFFER FOR 


JANUARY !! 


this p-~-] d of 100 PIANOS & 
See's for cash. 
3 sets with 

Sub Bass and Cou ler $80, 2 sets $50, 1 do e. ldo $35. 
BEWOOD PIANOS 8 $130, 1 1-8. do $140, 

corners do ai78, warranted SIX years. AGENTS 
WANTED. bgt eau Mailed’ Music at half 
oe. HORA! ATERS & SONS, Manf'rs. and Dealers, 
0 E. 14th rie n Y. 


The Bible and the Sunday-Schoo, 


EDITED BY REV. W. F. CRAFTS. 

Outline lectures on the CHAUTAUQUA NORMAL 
LESSONS and Methods of BIBLE STUDY and 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORK, by twenty-nine of the 
foremost Christian workers of Canada and the United 
States. This is what the Standard, of Chicago, says of 
it: “We do not know where so much of condensed 
thought, facts, principles, hints and suggestions in 
relation to the Bible, its character, value, method of 
study, and way to use it, can be found as in this. It is 
indeed multum in parvo,” 171 pages. Price only 50 
cents, 

Sent by mail on has H. REVELL, L, } 
receipt of price by ' w.G. HOLMES, CHIcAco. 
Also HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, Chicago, Cincin- 

nati, St. Louis, and Atlanta. 

















“*T feel that your iconocliastic method is delivering 
me ros the unfortunate habits of past years.”’—Rev. 
E. A. Hoyt, Carme, I. 

“Ti am more than delighted with last lesson. 
In connection with previous ones it has hel 
more than I can tell youin one short letter, having 
——, my voiceof all reedy and throaty im: urities. 
I can now.as I never even expected to be able to do, 
produce! ail the light and shade, and sing the upper tones 
with nearly if not quite the ame ot 4 as the lower.” 
EB. C. Taylor, 2d Auditor’s Office, Wi 

Address 
JOHN HOWARD, 
39 Union Square, New York City. 
For circulars, bulletins of testimonials, and jorme, 
ages) on Vo in stamps for pamphle t 
on “ Vocal eform, ”” “Vocal Development,’ 
na \otural Singing.” 


GOSPEL HYMNS No, 3, 


IS A 


Pronounced Success ! 


GOSPEL HYMNS No.1 and No. 2 


Have been used with great acceptance in the Sunday- 
schools, as well asin Gos eetings, Devotional 
Meetings, and Temperance Meetings allo over the land. 


GOSPEL peta No. 3 


Is full of New and Inspiring Songs, and wiil prove a 
worthy supplement to x land 0, 2in the 


SERVICE OF SACRED SONG. 
Booksellers throughout the United States sell the 


el Hymns. Ifyoucannot get them in your neigh- 
ee , send at nee to either of the publishers. . 














Price Music Edition, $30 per 100; 35 cents by Mail. 
‘Words Only, paper covers, $5 per 100; 6 cts. by Mail. 


John Church & Co. | Biglow & Main, 


CINCINNATI. E. 9th St., New York. 
Scts. Scts. Scts. Scts. Scts. Scts. & 


WELCOME SONCS 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 
Just Issued from Press, 
TWO FACTS. 

1ste-Most books issued by one or two authors 
will, of necessity, contain many hymns “good| 
enough to fill up”, but of no special merit. 

2d—Few schools use more than fror twenty to 
twenty-five hymns from any book. Why pay 
for so much waste material ? 

Wetcome Soncs ed you about fifty hymns 
with music (enough for any school) made up of 
gems from the leading authors, mostly avis 


Price only $5.00 per 100 Cep 











most 

ican writers use WORCESTER as th 

amp tty New Ag Herald, 
existing 


aaen 
English Lexicon.”—London 


The standard vade-mecum of the co ndent 
: rrespo! and 


WORCESTER’S 
POCKET DICTIONARY. 


Profusely Illustrated. With Valuable Tables and 
Rules. 310 aes, Sane, Cloth. 
cen 


For the School, the Office and the Counting- 
Room. Fe 


WORCESTER’S 
COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY. 


Foeteeny s Illustrated. With Valuable A dices. 
608 pdges. 12mo. Half Roan, $1.7: ae 


For the Family and the Library. 


WORCESTER’S 
QUARTO DICTIONARY. 


Fully Illustrated and Unabridged. 1854 Library 
. Sheep, Marbled Rages. § 10.00 


For sale by all Booksellers, or delivered free of 
expense, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Philadelphia. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


iumie wanted for Comprehensive Commentary 
Ad A.D. Worthington & Co.. Hartford. Conn. 


Ae ae eke ares sales and the best 
our New ne Thoughts on 
and Soren, . a ities of the Bible.” Moody’ 
Authorised Sermons. Bibles, etc. Send stamp for i 
particulars. E. B. Treat, Publisher, 805 Broadway, N.Y 


WANTED, AGENTS FOR THE 


ERRORS OF ROMANISM. 


best book ever published, being a complete aie. 


The 
— of tnis base oare mem, x whi Ms v6 
an an insidious influences is trying 
glorious’ Republic, ‘schools, and ev: 
cannot control, edited 
eminent Protestant Bishops 
iUustrated with 


Evi person who values iom should have this 
tf Address f 


y 
vate y. . CHAMBERS, St. Louis, Mo. 


Two Volumesin one, 300 beautiful Engravings. 


Kane’s Arctic Explorations. 


This celebrated work, “one of the proudest monu- 
ments of our compte? ” is sora —< by Rhe ron a 
ae Co., , of whom it be obtained. 

lars free. AGENTS Warren for this ‘oan, and 

r a charming, authentic, and finely illustrated 

on 


STANLEY AND CAMERON IN AFRICA. 


W AGENTS WANTED for the 
‘ORK DAYS OF GOD, |= 
BY PROF. HERBERT W. MORRIS, A. M., D. D. 
The Grand History of the WORLD BEFORE ADAM. 
Its dateless origin, thrilling and mysterious changes in 
becoming a fit abode for man. The beauties, wonders 
ons real les of PLAN asshown by SCIENCE. plain, 

and easily understood that all read it Pwith 
Geen Strongest commendations. Send forcircular 
and extra terms. 














rofits sell 
other, Home, 














dress, 
J. O. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia. 








Single Copy, post free, 10 Caines 
Send for Specimen Copy, and judge of its merits. 


F. H. REVELL. Publisher, 
148 & 150 Madison St., Chicago. 


cts. S5cts. Scts- Scts. Scts. Scts. 5 
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25 ten New Siries Cards. 10c.; 18 Chromos, 10c.; or 20 
Cards, 10c Dime Uard Co., Nassau, N. Y. 


Db eee rent fromm yh outa tide. Hull fate Hedeet y 52 


300 rice. 250 nies, 25c, Curtis Corte & Henry 10'S. th St Phila 4th St. Phila 














TWENTY-NINTH 


ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


AMERICAN 


Life Insurance Co. 


OF 


PHILADELPHIA, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DEC. 31, 1878, 

















INCOME, 

Premiums received during the year....... $434,241 18 

Interest received from investments, rents, 
BBiiveivccivisccacecs 221,839 64 
$656,080 82 

DISBURSEMENTS, 

Life Losses paid............2..0---eeeseeeeeee $307,306 85 
Endowments and Annuities paid........... 10,590 00 
‘Traveling Agents and Commissions........ 43,406 11 
Salaries and Medical Examinations........ 25,221 31 
Taxes, Licenses and Legal Expenses....... 16,607 01 
Printing, Advertising, Stamps, etc......... 23,041 66 
$426,172 94 

Surplus allowed to core Premiums and 
Dividends 4,417 90 
Loss in Sale of Real Estate, etc............. 3,004 74 

Surrendered and Canceled Policies and 
Notes voided by lapse of Policies......... 499,494 10 
$506,916 74 

ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1879. 
Mortgages upon Real Estate...............- $2,070,316 33 
Stocks and Bonds............,...-.-.-...---- 479.179 00 

Real Estate, Office and Properties bought 
to secure Loans.............-------.2-0---e- 532,900 00 
Loans on Collateral amply secured........ 156,132 53 
Premium Notes secured by Policies.......-. 305,134 25 
Net deferred and unreported Premiums... 27,407 86 
Cash on Hand and in Banks...............- 100,150 86 
Accrued Interest to January 1.........-..-- 61,417 18 
$3,822,638 01 

LIABILITIES, 

Reinsurance Reserve at 444 per cent.......-- $3,137,302 00 
Death Claims not yet due................-..- 96,468 66 
Funds held in Trust...-.......-.---.-.--...-- 101,544 35 
Net Premiums paid in Advance......-...... 6,302 94 
Surplus as to Policy-Holders.............-.-- 481,020 06 
$3,822,638 01 
Number of Policies in force.............-.-- 7,774 
DUAOOGE OF TO avid nssdc ccdssccdtcsstdsseis $14,186,702 





The foregoing statement has been verified by the 
Insurance Department of Pennsylvania at the request 
of the Company. 


7. 

TRUSTEES. 
GEORGE W. HILL, CHARLES CARVER, 
PHILIP B, MINGLE, WILLIAM H. MAIN, 


ISAAC HAZLEHURST, J. WESLEY SUPPLEE, 

ALBERT C, ROBERTS, GEORGE K. McILWAIN, 

ROBERT C.GEDDES, ROBERT H.C. HILL, 

CHAS, G. ROBESON, ROBERT J. GRIGG, 
CHARLES B. HART. 


GEORGE W. HILL, President. 

P. B. MINGLE, Vice-President. 

JOHN OC. SIMS, Actuary. 

JOHN 8. WILSON, Sec. and Treasurer, 
J.G. HAMMER, Assistant Secretary. 
JOHN F. BIRD, M D., Medical Examiner. 








JUST PUBLISHED 


THE CROWNING TRIUMPH. 


A new and very choice collection of 


“SACRED SONGS AND GOSPEL HYMNS, 


By AJ most popular and successful word and music 
+ or Fue Dae Bomoas, PRAISE MEETINGS, 

etc. in boards, 4 1 ae $30 per hundred. 

Ramee copy, 25 cents. Specimen pages free. 


EANORTAAG 


PUBLISHERS AND MUSIC DEALERS, 
1308 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 








VACATIONS. By Mary E. N. Hatrue- 


JOHNNY’S 

way. Iilust. —— 

Healthful stories ys, with bright pictures oi 
country lite. 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 
From 1 to 14 copies, - - - + $2 15 each. 
“ibaa ae Fae ee ED S 


30 Copies and upwards,- - - 165 “ 
(Which includes 15 cents for postage.) 
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© paper or 


yy have specimen copies sent free from this 
flice to any address. “ie 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ PAPER, $ 50, 
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Sous wae Brent” ae sol of a risa oy 
0! 0} 
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ore nick and who, when ordering it, state that 
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re d for The § NON nes, ‘se given on the 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF, 


re tei a one month, - $ .60. 
‘one year, - - 7.20. 
"Tes than 100 copie at same rate 
THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. 
+ fs a pose months, - . $6.25. 


"Tes than 100 copes atthe same rates 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


to receive any 
make payment for the panne 
at Philadelphia, to John D. 


mn: » 2-2 9 
one year, shillings 


pat year, - ag 
which is pesantlas at this 









ee: cagperning, Gubaerighans or Advertisements 
JOHN D. WATTL y 


Publ 
610 CHESTNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency. 


23 Union Square, New York. 
Supplies Families, Schools, and Colleges with compe- 
tent Instructors. on oraddress Miss M.J. Youne. 


OME SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
4035 Chestnut 8 Philadelphia. 
for a thorough education. 


Refers 
Ra Clay Trumbull, idivor of The Sun 
School Times, and Rev. 8. W. Dana, 4001 Pine 
elphia. For circulars, address, 
MRS. J. A. BOGARDUS, Principal. 


DAMS ACADEMY, QUINCY, MASS. 
Fits boys for our best Coll Tuition, » ae a 
ly to the Master, 
» Ph.D. 














= at the School 
7 For catalogues and information a) 
4 WILLIAM 





Agency for Schools & Teachers, 
30 UNION ie N.Y. 
Supplies GOOD teachers + Rime 
form for My 
Pp. Supplies Beh ceo snd "amafies with with 
© COCMEWOSITEC FICE VICRERY, 
30 Union Square, N. Y. 


COn str WESLEYAN FEMALE COLLEGE 
Paintin atvantnges in yang Science, Languages 


+ DAVID i'M MOORE, D.D., President. 


ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND 
Oratory, Philad’a, J. W. Shoemaker, A.M., Pres, 


Hours ects rite Peservemes: 
Bx England Conservato; wie O15, 
Hall, Boston. E. Tourjée, nvm 
oe ce 2. ny’s Finishing School, Bou- 
e, Seine, ae take ey y, recommended 
iy Pear former Pupils. Next 




















A CHRISTMAS PRESENT ans MontTH. 8t. Nich- 
olas, the handsomest children’ ine in the 
worid. ge oak eA — make | the children ha) py 
for @ year. year. 25 cents a num 
Scribner & Co., yrs Broadway, New York, 


HARPER'S CATALOGUE FREE on application, 
enclosing 9 canta for postage. 


§*32 tor 


Union: No, List Ohesinut Street, Philsdelphiay ° 








of Sunday-school Books and 


Ready for Delivery / 


The Scholars’ Quarterly or the first quarter of 1879 is now ready or delivery. It has been enlarged by 
eight pages of music, furnishing an appropriate and familiar closing hymn for each lesson. This popular les- 
son help has a circulation of 140,000 copies among schools of all denominations. It is widely used in place of the 
ordinary Question Books and Lesson Leaves. The price of The Scholars’ Quarterly is 25 cents a year, or $25 for 
a hundred copies a year. Sent by mail without cost of postage to subscribers. Subscriptions are taken for 
three or six months at the yearly rate: under ten copies three months, seven cents each. Send seven cents for 
a specimen copy. Specimens of the Weekly Lesson Leaf sent free. Address 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 610 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








The Sunday-School Song Book for 1879. 





Only $10 per 100 copies, 


are incorporated in this work, 
pared for that special purpose. 


BIGLOW 


76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
MAY BE ORDERED THROUGH ANY BOOKSELLER. 


Hymn Service for the Sunday School 


By Lowry, Doane, WHEDON, AND VINCENT. 


15 cents by mail. 


This work embraces 115 Hymns and Songs adapted to the INTERNATIONAL 
LESSONS for 1879. 


All the compositions are from authors of established reputation. 
appropriate tunes indicated, selected from the old standards used in the best Church H 


Familiar = nen with 
mnals, 


Songs suitable for any given Lesson are shown in an index pre- 


All the wants of the Song Service in the Sunday-school are met in this compilation. 
Cheapness and excellence characterize this unique collection. 


Send 15-cents for a copy. 


& MAIN, 
73 Randolph Street, Chicago. 











NOW READY! BRIGHT! NEW! SWEET! CHEERFUL! 


GOSPEL ECHOES....0 


Do not supply your epoet with a! Suis Peo 
until you have examined ed ong A his book. It is = 
far the best for Sunday-sc 8, Prayer-meet! —_ 
ne Circles. It is full ror santeibad ions from 

best authors of Sunday-school music in the country. 
Children, Teachers, Su ntendents, Pastors, Pare 
all say they want t it. ‘or sale everywhere. Sample 

free. Sample A or #0 per dozen. 

by mail. Address, L BOO 
Cakaloosa, Iowa; or O. DITSON & CO., penea and 
New York. 











‘ HELPING HAND, 


THE BEST BOOK. 


00. 
bo Pubs, 


UG ke 
aise cae | 


A beautiful work of 100 pages, One Colored Flower 
Plate, and 300 Illustrations, with Descriptions = the 
best Flowers and Vegetab les, and how to w them. 
All for a Five Cent Stamp. In English or German. 

The Flower and Vegetable Garden, 175 Pages, Six Col- 
ored Plates, aud many hundred En ngravings, For 50 
cents in peR an covers; $1.00 in elegant cloth. In Ger- 
man or 

Vick’s Sihostnasss Monthly Magazine.—32 Pages, a Col- 
ored Plate in every ember and many fine Engrav- 
ings. Price, $1.25 a year; Five Copies for $5.00. 

Vick’s Seeds are the best in the world. Send Five 
Cent Stamp for a FLORAL GUIDE, containing List and 
Prices, and plenty of information. Address, 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 
HOW TO MAKE HOUSE 


PLANTS BLOOM. 


awe for a little book on cultivating house plants, by 
T. Maynard, Professor of Horticulture in Massa- 
Saat eH BO wre « — FREE to any 
address by W. H. BO Manufacturers. 
Bowker's Ammoniated Food es . tara and the 
Celebrated Stockbridge Manures. 43 Chatham Street, 
Boston; 3 Park Place, New York. 

















ge 


Will be See 

mailed a FRER : 

all eee _ 
colored plates, tes, 500 

about 150 pages, and full 

prices and directions for planting over 1200 

varieties of Vegetable and Flower perl Pianta, Roses, Ete. 


Invaluable to all. Send for it. 


D. M. FERRY & 00. 1 Detroit Mich. 


THE MODEL EL PRESS 
—tigty 















bills. 
‘3. For business printing, bag’ to $35. ‘ear 
‘oot power, $100 to $160 6,000 now in use, 
nd a Prize Medal asarded hy the yer tion. 
he Leading Press atthe '¥ orld. 
A handsomely illustrated 124 <r titled 
‘OW TO PRINT and copy af the P, Ten Gl GUIDE, 
Sor 10 cents. Address 
and Man’frs. 





gs itomane? mailed 
UGHADAY & CO., Inventors and 
me 723 Chestnut Stee 





Do your own S. S. Printing. 
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AGENTS WANTED. 


UCCESSFUL FOLKS. 


Matthew Hale Smith’s new book. 


ie Breseinent pemene, pe and women “ART. 
EEL PoR 5 
Vienasin inert co SLEW ART, 





e sensation of the season. Now is the time for 
A N Ss to secure territory. . a for 
A CAN PU. BLISHING’ CO. ., Hartford, Conn. 
Chicago, Ill. 





Waray ft th But True!!! What? 


on the 
RD’S 


they 
sends for 100, 
— bly, do, ae ner rh Me ‘going like hot cakes.” 
Another’ os in Al ew orders 1000 on 
Can give the names a many who are 
from me 80 $18 per it stamp 


Milton, Northumberland Co., Pa, 
ABBOTT’S LARGE TYPE (Tllustrated) NEW 
WITH NOTES, isa » splendid ¥ work for agents, Noth! 
like it. rie) Se A ae decrees, "ee 
GOODS: PEED @ 00. New York, or Cinci: Ohio. 
BI PAY.—With Stencil Outfits. What costs 4 


sells rapidl, Tia Wreoningto Catalogue free. Era 
Srencen, liz n Bt. Boston, Mass, 


MACIC LANTERNS 


AND STEREOPTICONS., 
For Public, Suntorecieol. wy Home pe pos mere 

















C. 1. MILLIG ‘AN, 1 "728 Chestnut St. PI Philad’a a. 
A Profitable 
Pine Gtentiy Reduced. 














CHURCH FURNITURE, 


BOGKEVE re Cop FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pu rand Tin 
for Churches: He ools, Fire 
Alarms, Farms, etc. FuLLy 


WaR + TET. iT, ED. 
sent Free. VANDUZEN & Pray tea 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


omni 1b semana a New York, 
gat of Bells. 


special attent attention n given to OH — — BELLS, 


J. & R. LAMB, Church Furniture, 
00. ON TABLES, PULPITS, BTC.: 
Silk and Gold §. §. Banners, $5.00 each: 


Send for Circular,59 Carmine St.N.Y. 


USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of 
The Times in good condition, and have them 
at hand for reference, should use a binder. 
We can send by mail, postage paid, a strong, 
plain binder for $1.00, or a handsome one, 
halfleather, for $1.50.. These binders have 
been made expressly for The Times, aftd are 
of the best manufacture. The papers can be 
placed in the binder week by week, thus 
keeping the file complete. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
610 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
































EVELL’S classified reference catalogue of 8. 8. 
supplies tree to any address. F. H. Revell, Chicago. 





baa Potter, & Galpin, New York. 





WORTH REPEATING. 


THE INCOMPARABLE 
TREASURE. 


[Prefaced to many English Bibles older than our 
present version.] 


Here is the spring where waters flowe, Isa. 12: 
to quenche our heate of sinne: airid; Rew 


21: 16; 22:17 
Hereis the tree where trueth doth grow Jer. r ? 
to leade our lives therein : gla 


Here is the judge that stintes the strife, Rev; 2:7; 


Pr ¢ 32; Psa. 
when men’s devices faile: tis: 142, 144 


Here is the bread that feedes the life, John 6: 35. 
that death cannot assaile. 


The tidings of salvation deare, Luke 2; 10, 
comes to our eares from hence: 
The fortresse of our faith is here, Eph. 6: 16. 


and shield of our defence. 


Then be not like the hogge that hath Matt. 7:6. 
a pearle at his desire, 


And takes more pleasure of the trough 2 Pet. 2: 22, 
and wallowing in the mire. 


Reade not this booke in any case, 
but with a single eye: 


Matt. 6: 22. 
Reade not but first desire God’s grace, Psa. 119: 
to understand thereby. 27, 73. 


Pray siil in faith with this respect, 
to fructifie therein, 


Jude 20. 


That knowledge may bring this effect, Psa. 119: 11 
to mortifie thy sinne, 


Then happie thou in all thy life, Josh. 1:8. 
what so to thee befalles: Psa. 1:1, 2 
Yea, double happie shalt thou be, Psa. 94: 12, 


when God by death thee calles. 


TRUE CHRISTIAN LIVING. 


[S. Burnham, in The Examiner and Chronicle. ] 


That all the acts of a genuine Christian 
life are essentially equally religious, is evi- 
dent both from the subjective character of 
the Christian life, and from the nature of 
its objective relations. 

Subjectively viewed, the Christian life is 
an utter devotion of the self to Christ. No 
energy, no possession, no moment, is with- 
held. All things are to be done in him 
and for him. It matters not whether one 
bows in prayer, or stoops for the most 
menial of human drudgery; whether one 
burns at the stake, or toils as a servant by 
the humblest household fire; revels in a 
holy joy before some beatific ‘spiritual vis- 
ion, or plods through some common dis- 
tr acting care—in each and all, the impulse 
comes'to the true Christian from the mov- 
ing of the life which he has in common 
with Christ, and the resulting act is simply 
a giving of self to him. It is in each case 
the hand, or the foot, orsome other member 
moving in obedience to the command of 
the central will, and acting for the body. 
It is the branch feeling the impulse of the 
great vine-life, and hastening to the fruit- 
age. It is the light catching the glow of 
the central sun, and reflecting the bright- 
ness into the darkness of life... . 

Nor is the truth that is now insisted on 
less evident, if we turn to the objective 
relations of the Christian life. For wefind 
that all acts that a Christian, as a Christian, 
may do, are equally needed by Christ for 
the triumph of his kingdom. The accom- 
plishment of the commission given to the 
church needs not alone preachers, deacons, 

rayer-meetings and meeting- houses. 
Econiin, and for the same purpose, do 
Christ and the church call for carpenters, 
masons, house-keepers, railroads, foundries, 
homes, ‘and all the persons and agencies 
that are essential to the best Christian 
civilization. By what right, then, do we 
suppose the first alone to be the handmaids 
of religion, and consign all the rest to the 
service of the world and the devil? When 
these are for him, do they not cast out the 
devils in his name, as truly as the other ? 

Everything, then, that a Christian may 
do at all, he may do as unto the Lord, and 
not as unto men. In the duty that the 
moment presents he may be, nay, to be true 
to his dohine from God in Christ Jesus he 
must be, as religious as in any other act 
whatsoever. 





TRIFLES. 


[From Chamber’s Journal.] 


Galileo’s discovery of the pendulum was 
suggested to his observant eye by a lamp 
swinging from the ceiling of Pisa Cathe- 
dral. A spider’s net suspended across the 
path of Sir Samuel Brown, as he walked 
one dewy morning in his garden, was the 
prompter that gave to him the idea of his 
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mnsion bridge across the Tweed. 
So trifling a matter as the sight of seaweed 
floatin t his ship, enabled Columbus 
to qual e mutiny which arose amongst 
his sailors at not discovering land, and to 
assure them that the eagerly sought New 
World was not far off. Galvani observed 
that a frog’s leg twitched when placed in 
contact with different metals, and it was 
this apparently insignificant fact that led 
to the invention of the electric telegraph. 
While a.bad observer may “go through a 
forest and see no fire-wood,” a true seer 
learns from the smallest things and 
apparently the most insignificant people. 
“Sir,” said Dr. Johnson to a fine gentle- 
man just returned from Italy, “ some men 
‘ will learn more in the Hampstead stage 
than others in the tour of Europe.” Wel- 
lington’s achievements were mainly owing 
to the fact that he personally attended to 
such minutiz as soldiers’ shoes, camp- 
kettles, biscuits, horse fodder; and it: was 
because Nelson attended to detail in re- 
spect of time that he was so victorious. 
“T owe,” he said, “all my success in life 
to having been always a quarter of an hour 
before my time.” ... 

By little foxes tender grapes are de- 
stroyed, according to Solomon. Little foxes 
are very cunning and most difficult to 
catch ; and so are those little temptations 
by which our moral natures are gradually 
eaten away. The tender grapes of many a 
Christian branch are destroyed by such 
little foxes as temper, discontent, avarice, 
vanity. Many who could resist much 
greater sins yield to these. There is an 
excitement in the very greatness of a 
trial of temptation which enables us to 
resist it; while the chase after little foxes 
is dull and uninteresting. No wonder 
that when we analyze the lives of those 
who have ruined themselves morally, we 
generally discover that 
It was the little rift within the lute, 

That, ever widening, slowly silenced all ; 

Or little pitted speck in garnered fruit, 
That, rotting inward, slowly mouldered all. 





RETICENCE. 


[From:The Saturday Review.] 


In the high and difficult art of speaking 
the truth, silence is to speech what shadow 
is to light. So to place one’s silence as to 
increase the amount of truth conveyed is 
as important a part of sincerity as chiaros- 
curo is of painting. It is not only that 
silence in many cases bears so obvious an 
interpretation that it is just as easy and 
just as dishonest to deny the truth by 
silence as by words. The importance of 
discretion in abstaining from words lies in 
this, that truth requires not. merely that 
what we say or imply shall not be incon- 
sistent with facts. It requires (in its per- 
fection) that the impressions we convey 
shall correspond with realities as a good 
portait corresponds with its subject ; that 
the proportions shall be preserved, and the 
relations with surrounding objects truly 
indicated. We see this at once in think- 
ing of the truth of history. A writer who 
gives undue promineuce to one set of facts 
or to some favorite personage, distorts and 
misleads as surely as he could do by defi- 
nite inaccuracies of statement, and often 
in a much more important sense. And so 
in that continual presentation of the affairs 
of a daily life in which we are all engaged, 
to alter the proportion of things by un- 
avowed reticeuce is a more subtle and a 
more dangerous kind of untruthfulness 
than mere verbal inaccuracy. The fact is, 
that we do not take a sufficiently large 
view of truth. We do not consider enough 
how deep and wide a foundation of patient 
thought, of forbearing justice, and. clear- 
sighted generosity must be laid before a 
perfectly transparent surface can be even 
possible. Perfect sincerity is the result of 
a deep inward order, in which the true re- 
lations of things are grasped so firmly that 
our words, our silence, and everything else 
which goes to make up our intercourse 
with each other, fall into their right places 
without an effort. For silence has itsright 
place as well asspeech. There are subjects 
veiled by natural delicacy, and tacts 
marked off by confidential barriers, and 
trifles which a healthy mind shakes off 
like dust, and wounds to be gently shielded 
and delightful discoveries to be reserved 
for favored explorers, and many other 
spots sacred to silence. The question is, 
how to combine the perfect preservation 
of these sanctuaries with the openness 
which inspires perfect trust. We can no 
more confide in one whose mind seems to 
be ‘full of dark placesn tha in one who 
lays everything bare. We look to a friend 
forsheltering wings over our confidences, 
not for magpie tricks of concealment, 
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LESSoi aM 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG BOOK FOR 


186 choice new pieces of music, covering all the Sunday-school lessons for 1879. Contains also a 
comprehensive index of OLD S. S. TUNES suited to its NEW WORDS, so that the Lesson Hymns can be sun 
to FAMILIAR TUNES, where circumstances will not admit of learning the new. Words for music selecte 
from over 800 different poems written expressly for it. Music from over 600 pieces. 

Selections the work of two Bureaus—the Bureaus of S. S. Music and of S. S. rests, consisting of the 
following well known writers: T. Martin Towne, W. A. Ogden, J. M. Stillman, W. S. B. Mathews, Warren C. 
Coffin. Rev. J. B. Atchinson, W. Irving Hartshorn, Rev. J. M. Worrall, D.D., Rev. S. F. Scovil. 

The Songs submitted to an actual SCHOOL TEST before judges, and marked by the scholars as well 
as the judges. The book will be the work of over 115 different writers ie nearly all the best 
talent in that line—among them T. C. O’Kane, W. F. Sherwin, W. A. Ogden, W. 0. Perkins, J. W. Bischoff, J. 
H. Tenney, Dr. J. B. Herbert, Chas. H. Gabriel, C. C. Converse, 0. F. Presbrey, W. S. Marshall, A. J. ~_' 4 
D. Hayden Lloyd, C. E. Pollock, J. C. Macy, Rev. |. Baizell, E. B. Smith, Rev. L. F. Cole, J. E. Hall, Rev. H. 
Taylor, Wm. S oe , J. H. Rosecrans, Rev. J. B. Atchinson, Rev. E. A. Hoffman, 0. D. Sherman, Eliza 
Sherman, Rev. !. M. Ely, Joel Swartz, D.D., Mary E. Kail, and a host of others. 

Word edition, paper cover, $6 per 100; word edition, cloth cover, $10 per 100 ; popular music edition, 
board cover, $20 per 100.@ Officers’ edition, words and music, with manual on using music in the S.S 
30 cents each. Send 30 cents for sample copy of Officers’ edition. Specimen page mailed free. 

Address DAVID 3. COOK. Publisher. 46 Madison St., Chicago. 








3 CENTS 


Will. secure a copy of THE NATIONAL QUARTERLY» Ce cor and bette 
for January, February, and March. The Quarterly contains ages an side 
two pages devoted to each lesson, there are 6 pages of Music, a Map showing the 
extent of the three captivities, a Model Program, an Opening Responsive Exercise, 
a Review Exercise, and a Temperance Lesson. The Type is Clear and Distinct, 
and the appearance of the page Open and Attractive. 


20 CENTS 


Will secure a copy of THE NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER, on trial, 
for 3 months. Regular yearly subscription, $1.50 ; clubs of 5 or more, $1.25 each. 


ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUB. CO.; CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Tells without the writ. 
fas: of any figures when a 


Pp ‘2 WV. vz , 
; BROWN ae XEEPWASM. SAVE FUEL. HUTE'S 


Keeps out Cold, Wind, and Dust. 

















Daas” ip . k was tak it, what 
PSR a ea ohynas™ize, No Mouldings WINTRY WANE Bomber ic was, and who 
H L R Bal rr, Sample package 25 feet 75 cts. v } took it out. Lnthusias~ 
Y c AT post paid. st selling article for CHOO! tically endorsed by Libra- 
cL canvassers, male or female. Ad- ~ Saha tos rians who are using it. 
ares ST RI | dross Flexible Weather Strip SUTRA TeME oS only $1.00. Send 
| P.O. Box 2945. 17 DeySt., N.Y. Tule AILLCME for Descriptive Circular 
: LIBRARY and Testimonials. 
ARRIGUES BROS.,:Phila., Pa., &. 8. Supplies RECORD EBEN. SHUTE, 
G ‘New Catalogue free, othe 82 Bromfiq}d Bt., Boston. 





FROM ADVERTISERS. 


From F. H. Revell, Publisher, Chicago, Ill. 
Have had about two hundred orders for sample 


pours from one insertion of our small advertisement 
in The Sunday Scdool Times. 


ye. Bu Publishing Co., Chicago, Il. 


The circulation of our Everybody’s Paper has 

creased 20,000 copies in the last six months, and we 
attribute it in a large measure to in The 
Sunday School Times. We consider it the adver- 
tising medium in this country. 


(From Charles F, Hill, manufacturer of the Folding 
Book Case, Hazleton, Pa.] 

Allow me to commend The Sunday School Times as 
avery valuabl advertising medium, The returns my 
advertisement ‘ f the Fol Book Case b 
far exceeded an; pees I ever tried. I canno’ 
stand this, but ow it is so. 


(From the Star Parlor Organ Factory of Alleger, 
Bowlby, & Co., Washington, N. J.) sf A 
It is simple justice to you to thet cor sending 

advertinentent of one Liam has paid us a hundred fold, 

and when we have large space on 8 occa- 
sions we have always experienced and 
profi turns. 


rought me 
on ey 


table re 


[From Croft, Wilbur, & Co., Manufacturers ot Confec- 
tionery, Philadelphia.—January 7, 1878.] 
After extensive newspape ising, 
truthfully say that no r has brought us so good 
returns - The Sunday Behool ns ad 
ment inserted in its columns brought us cash orders 
from the larger share of ail the states in the Union. 


[From J. J. Wilson, 763 Broadway, New York, Manu- 
Berl and Exhibitor of Stereopticons.—February 





Itisa ieee to me to inform you that me otras. 
tee = & ‘he | may — fhe eagle = : e most 
sa’ ry of any ve ever done out excep- 
tion, Before I had seen the issue containing my first 
advertisement, numerous letters satisfied me I had 

ue, I am glad to 


men 

found a medium of the greatest 

notice that you rigidly exclude advertisements which 
are intended to deceive by ot aay that cannot - 
bly be made good, and lieve the value of your 
medium ‘and the good-will of your ns is largely 
due to this fact. 


[From Horace Waters & Sons, Dealers in Pianos, 
Ore 40 East 14th Street, New York.—Feb- 
Se Pig acti i ero 
‘We take pleasure in as an adv 

medium we consider The Sunday School Times one 

of the best we use. 


[From William Syckelmore, Printer and Publisher, 
Philadelphia.—August 31, 1877.] 
I have been much gratified with the success attend- 
my advertisement in The Sunday School Times, 
and shall avail myself in the future of that paper asa 
ther within th: of my 


medium superior to any 0 e range 
experience. 


[From T. Coteworth Pinckney, Proprietor of Pinck- 
Bers mcy for Schools and Teachers, 30 Union 
uare 


ew York.) 
I have been so tified with the returns from my 
ertisement in The Sunday School Times that T 


iv 

feel impelled to report the toyou. I think Imcy 

safely say I Nave received more answers from my 
vertisement in this paper than from any other 

have employed. 


[From _M. W. Smith & Co., 140 {La Salle St., Chicago, 

IiL.—January 16, 1877.] 

More than three hundred letters were received from 
our one advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 
[From A. J. Weidener, Proprietor, the Centen- 

nial season, of the Franklin Hotel, elphia.— 

July 31, 1876,] : 

I believe The Sunday School Times to be one of i-« 

mediums for advertising roms 4 branches of busi- 
ness. I do say conscientiously that I have heard from 
advertisement in yar paper oftener than from any 

other paper in which I have advertised this season, 
Circaper's Companion, 2 Fulon Street, Brooklyn, 
eeper’s m: on n 2, 

N. ¥ January , 1877.] . 

It is very grati during these times to find now 
and then a paper that bringssom likean adeuriate 
return for the money invested. I have 


m ayree- 
ably disappoleges the results of my advertisement 
in your columns, 





[From the Papyrograph Co., Norwich, Conn.—Janw 
ary 29, 1877.] 


We have received a large number of applications 
‘or the Papyrograph from persons who refer to you, 
neluding one to-day from England. 

We consider yours the best medium we have tried so 
‘ar, and feel well satisfied with the business the adver- 
tisement has brought us. 


[From Brown’s Flexible Weather Strip Co., 17 Dey St., 

New York. 

It is but just to your valuable , that we acknowl- 

e its su or merits as an rtising medium, 
nine cep ag A tested it, and watched carefully 

the results, we can 
ment in The Sunda 
cash orders than did our advertisement 
five religious papers. Some heavy mails 
largely of orders for goods in which it was stated that 
the advertisement was seen in The Sunday 
Times. These orders were from ali parts of the 


country. 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher. 





, An Order of Service. 


There is a great demand for the Order ot 
Service contained in the Scholars’ Quarterly 
for this quarter. Consequently it has been 
printed on separate sheets, and can be mailed 
to any address. It can be used by any school, 
even where the Scholars’ Quarterly is not used. 
On the back of each sheet is printed the Re- 
sponsive Review Exercise, a part of which can 
be used’on each Sunday, and the whole making 
a most appropriate reading for the review Sun- 
day at the end of the quarter. Price, 75 cents 
per hundred copies. Printed on cardboard, 
$2.00 per hundred copies. Sent by mail with- 
out cost of postage to the purchaser. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
610 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





RYANT’S LATEST Complete Work. ca 
Address, Fords, ward, & Hulbert, N. Y. 
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The Proof 


Of our success in giving satisfaction to those 
who order goods by mail is that although, 
before the opening of last season’s trade, we 
carefully trained a large force of clerks for 
our newly organized Mail Department for 
Samples and Supplies, the business was so 
great that, to promptly attend to the hundreds 
of letters received daily, the clerks in this 
department were compelled to work long after 
ordinary business hours, it being inadvisable, 
in a rush of such particular werk, to add per- 
sons not acquainted with our excellent system. 

Further proof of our success is that 
although the hurried season is over, and busi- 
ness generally comparatively dull, this depart- 
ment is yet so crowded that its daily business 
cannot be finished during usual hours. 

Requests for samples and orders for 
goods are attended to with the most thorough 
promptness and precision. Nothing sent out 
unless believed to be just what is wanted, but 
if not satisfactory is cheerfully exchanged or 
money refunded. 


EVERYTHING IN 


Silks and Velvets. Underwear, Corsets, etc. 
Dress Goods. el & Children’s Shoes. 
Mourning Goods. Men's and Boys’ Shoes, 
Ladies’ & Children’s Suits. Rubber Goods, Trunks, etc. 
Shawls and Cloaks. Linens, Fiannels & Muslins. 
Ladies’ Furnishing Goods. Men's and Boys’ Clothing. 
oy! and Gloves. Gents’ hep meee y, Sony Goods. 
White Goods and ro Men’s and Boys’ Ha 
Notiens, Zephyrs, etc. Stationery and aliverware. 
Fringes snd Embroideries. House Furnishing Goods. 
Ribbons, Ties, China and Glassware. 
Cloths and C La Toys and Games. 

Furs and Millinery. 


Write postal card for samples or prices 
of anything desired. Register all letters 
containing money. Many bargains may be 
secured now, between seasons. Address, 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
GRAND DEPOT, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
The Largest Dry Goods and Outfitting House. 
THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 


or TEE 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 








Net Assets, January 1, 1878................. 96,018,470 61 
RECEIPTS. 
Premium receipts........ wseees $1,144,068 53 
Interest receipts, etc........... 353,964 11 1,498,032 64 
We kaccccadtinncsdnceeacetsenns 97,516,503 25 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Losses and endowments...... $190,416 29 
Dividends to poner Sees. 221,380 97 
La and surrendered poli- 
eee 246,941 09 
Commissions, salaries, medi- 
ca _ _ SOE 54,746 20 
Taxes, legal expenses, adver- 
CHENG, CEC. cccccccecccccescceee 64,730 32 1,178,214 87 
Net assets, January 1, 1879.... $6,338,288 38 


ASSETS. 


U. 8. 5 and 6 per cent. bonds, Philadel- 
phia ena city loans, R. R. bonds, bank 
and otber stocks, worth $2,404,083 90, a 92,309,832 68 

Mortgages, first liens on properties worth 


bp cappoceesouncapgaceesagenccsosceccs 2,380,622 17 
Premium notes, secured by policies........ 693,492 70 
Loans on collaterals, Diikdeccaddsdacceesncs 313,867 36 

| estate owned by the Company, cost... 441,476 05 
Cash on band and in Trust Companies.... 198,997 42 
Net ledger assets as above................-- 96,338,288 38 
Net deferred and unreported 

ENN... .nthebeseednbeenene 


894 79 
Interest due and accrued 101,159 62 
Market vaiue of stocks 














gg eadetinen ater “) 94,251 22 294,305 63 
Gross assets, January 1, 1879. 96,632,504 01 
LIABILITIES, 

Losses reported, but not due... $116,628 66 
Reserve, at 4 per cent., to rein 

sure riskS....-........-0- = ~ 5A77 471 00 
eg on unreported i- 

ere oe 59,266 0 $5,653,366 16 
Burplus ry per cent. basis. 979,227 85 

96 632,594 01 

Surplus at 4 per cent., Pennsylvania 


standard, estimated.. 
No. of policies in for 
Amount at risk 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, 


SAMUEL E. STOKES, 


President. 
H. 8. STEPHENS, 


Vice-President. 2d Vice-President. 
JAS. WEIR MASON, HENRY AUSTIE, 
Actuary. Secretary. 
HENRY C. BROWN, Ass't Secretary. 


Daily Sales of hundreds,and the 
invariable testimony is and must be: 











Have You Shakespeare? 


We have secured a few eopies of the  Perfeet Shakespeare,” 
bargain. 

The **PERFECT SHAKESPEARE”? is a large 4to 8x12 inch book, handsomely 
bound in extra morocco cloth, gilt back and sides; 
tinted paper, and contains 357 pages and 
published. 


which we are able to offer at a 


is printed from clear, new type, on fine 
24 illustrations, making it the cheapest work ever 


Price by mail, post-paid, only $2. 


If, on examination, you are not satisfied, we will refund the money. Address at once, 


CURTIS & HENRY, 134 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


This cut represents an entirely new invention, just out, which has Gunite 
become immensely popular, and is bound to have an extensive sale. 

It is a Microscope, and as such {s not to be classed with the cheap charm or Gem 
Microscope. No instrument has ever been offered at $1.00 equal to it. By its 
use you can see the living parasites on the body of a fly, or the scales on a buiter- 
fly’s wing and thousands of other wonderful things, but this is not all. 

There are furnished with each instrument 


100 BEAUTIFUL PICTURES, 


Spotoursphes on glass,and when magnified by the Micrograph they appear as 
clear and distinct to the eye as the original paintings from which they were 
taken. 

There are pictures of all the Presidents of the United States, copies of the best 
paintings inthe country. Alsoa large collection of mi:cellaneous vie ws, Com- 
gone, pictures of Childhood, Love Scenes, Comic and Pathetic pictures, in fact 
or variety enough to suitall tastes. Taken ‘all in all, it is as interesting as 


A Stereoscope with 100 Views. 
This instrument is beautifully polished, and nickel-plated, with sliding tube B for 
adjusting the focus, and reversible glass reflec ting mirror D, 

Price, with pictures all complete, $1.00. Money returned if you are not satisfied. 
Circulars free. 
ddress 

MICROGRAPH. 


D. L. SMITH, 


Waterbury, Conn. 


)UNDAY « AFFORD ; 


CHOOL cusataniibies 
00K- ESSON 
IST 


ene bs UNRIVALED 


For Economy, Convenience, Beauty. 


It has received the most flattering commendations of leading Pastors and Sunday-school workers. 
Over 125,000 for 1879 already in use. 


To te withuat. a list of Le 
sons for the year. 


THE STAN 


p. find it is in- ‘@ ‘cannot do with- 
Pastors preat rep. Superintendents dispensable.” Teachers “oor 7 
$ styles.—No. 1 (church services on back) 100, $1.50; 250, $2.45; 500, $3.50; 1000, $5. No. 2 


(back blank) and No. 3. (Bible verses on back) 50 cents per hundred. Sample free. 
H. R. CLISSOLD, 188 Madison Street, Chicago. 


FOR YOUR 


SUPERINTENDENT. 


A Revolving Blackboard would be an appropriate 
New Year’s present for your superintendent. One of this 


| Mbvrrummaueanun a Coda enter! veep 
—— ie 


style, size 3 x 4} feet, giving on both sides a surface of 
27 square feet, costs $14. A very large board of this 
style, 4x 6 feet, giving on both sides a surface of 27 
square feet, costs $17. Sent by express or freight, as 
directed, at the expense of the purchaser. No charge 
for boxing and shipping. 
JOHN D. WATTLES, 
610 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


General Howard, U.S.A. 
Donald’s School Days. 


By Gen. O. O. Howarp, U. 8. A. 16mo, cloth.: Pilus- 
trated, $1.25. Liberal discount to parties buying in 
quantities for distribution. 


“General Howard has written a story which shows 
familiarity with New England country life. Hismem- 
ory or information is ample; his pictures of the house- 
hold, the village, the academy and the college, are life- 
like, His sketches of boy-nature and student-nature 


have the true outlines.” — Boston Advertiser. 


“Having found the book very interesting to grown 
people, we submitted it to the test of giving it into the 
hands of a bright boy of fourteen. When we found 
that, being unable to finish it at night, he rose before 
day, when the thermometer marked fourteen degrees 
below zero, to finish it, we said emphatically, ‘That 


book is a success.’ ’’—St. Louis Despatch and Post. 


Sold by all Booksellers, and sent by mail, post paid, 
upon receipt of price. Our illustrated holiday cata- 


logue, 32 pages, sent free to any address on application. 





LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
AIDS FOR BIBLE STUDENTS. 


Greatly reduced in price. Never before so low.—A com- 
plete Teacher's Bible—fine morocco, flexible, covered 
edge, with Bagster’s reterences, index, concordance, 
maps and engravings—now @2, formerly $. A complete 
Illustrated Bible Dictionary, 466 pp —now 50c., former] 
$1. A complete Bible Concordance, with ov A peat ref- 
erences—uow 35c., formerly 7ic. Sent paid on 
receipt of "BURLOCK & CO., Pu kere, 306 
Chestnut St., 


price. 
Phila. 


THE LATEST | 
MORNING SERMONS 


BY 
Rev.C. H. Spurgeon & Rev. Dr. Talmage 
ARE PUBLISHED EVERY WEEK IN THE 
CHRISTIAN HERALD and Signs of 
Our Times. 


$1.50 perannum. Sample copies free. Agents wanted. 
JOS. SPURGEON, 63 Bible House, New York. 


Perforated Library Numbers. 


SUNDAY 
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‘ Runs to 1.000, eo@ & 
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P. F. VAN EVEREN, 191 Fulton St., New York. — 








E'S NTS Q 
DE N05 


Has received the most unqualified og hte from 

Physicians, Matrons, and Mothers of the highest char- 

acter and responsibility, in this and other countries. 
The Extraordinary Success 


that this food has attained in this country (the sales of 


LADIES PURCHASING 


CORSETS) 
SHOULD EXAMINE 
MADAM FOY’S IMPROVED 
CORSET 
SKIRT SUPPORTER. 
a@ For Health, Comfort and} 
Elegance of Form, it has no rival, 
and is really the most perfect, 
Skirt-Supporting Corset made. 
For sale by all leading dealers. 
Manufactured by FOY & HAR- 
MON, New | Haven, Conn. 





is due to 
the elements essential to odes and repair, either in 
the Infant or Invalid. Ridge’s Food 


Is not a Medicine, 





" ones oa a 
FAR LOR. FUR NITL RE. neither is it a new, untried preparation, having been 








That * Yale’ Desks are 
EF neat, well made, firm on the 
chair, roomy, applicable t« 





all arm-chaire, instantly 
puton or off, or adjusted as 
A desired, can be used in any ass and 
(for anyone) is handier end 
better to write on than is anything els 
Sent to any part of the U.S. 
pad, for $2.50. Write ad fo 
» plainly, and send money safely, 
to prop’r’s., J. A. Park & Co., 
Lansing, Mich. N.B.-Same 
terms to trade and agents as 
hitherto. e# Catalogue descrip- 
tive of all our goods sent for stamp. 





USTER’S “ BON MARCHE” for Millinery 
C | Goods, @ N. Sth Street, Phila. “Goods sent by mal 





"SEE PAINE'’S cHU RCH FURNITURE. 














| 

eo > | in use in England and the United States for 30 years,— 
| JOS. WALTON. JOS. L. SCOTT. | | but it is a steam-cooked food, wherein all the flesh- 
| | | forming properties are careiully retained. It is a fact 
ga) WALTON & ScoTt, [2% |°™ 

L = | Multitudes of Infants 

nr | 

m : | are slowly starving at a period of infancy when devel- 

vi 7] | opmentand growth are remarkably active, because of 

4 ' | inability of mothers to furnish the necessary nutri- 

r ve} ment, on account of overtaxing the nervous system, 
| ~ a } and by prolonged lactation, thus lowering the standard 
lid vi of health in both, 

:1150 Wo NN $1 | 

w ow 

9 PHILADELPHIA. D | 

(Late of 262 S. Second, and former- : 4) 





| @ 
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es 


VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEOS 


ly of 413 Walnut Street.) 





human milk than any other preparation. 


BED-ROOM SUITS. 


8 
of 
| @ 


to be overrun with worthless imitations. 
for RIDGE’S FOOD see that you get it. 
Can be had of almost any Drugzgist. 


In asking 
Take no other. 


WOOLRICH & CO., 


on every label. 


Descriptive Catalogues of 175 pages sent Free N 

PETER HENDERSON &CO. 
35 Cortlandt St., New York. ©# §> 

FLOWER AND FRUIT PRENTS 


g advertised in this 
the publisher, as well 
ing that you saw the 
nday School Times. 


D Proctor J =. * 


17292 fy 
37 West yore t 





which saqreqacs as much as all other foods combined) | 
ts intrinsic merit, containing, as it does, all | 


From a chemical scinndaaten. approximates nearer to | 


The success of Ridge’s Food has caused the market } 


In cans of 35 | 
cents, 65 cents, $1.25 and $1.72, bearing the signature of | 


few Ready !! INTERNATIONAL S. 8. 


ALL MAP D 


WESTERN ASIA, and large Map of 
Ancient Jerusalem, 36x48 Illustrates 
the International 8. Lessons, early 
Old ‘lestament History, showing Syria, 
Palestine, Armenia, Assyria, Regions of 
Babylon, Nineveh, Susa, Ararat. Rivers, 
Tigris, Euphrates. etc; giving Bible, ‘ancient and mod- 
ern names; doubtful locations so designated; Illus- 
trates the captivity of the Jews, together with a map 
of ancient Jerusalem to illustrate the building of 
the second Temple. Large bold letters, easily read 
ata distance 

Superior to any issued of this cheapest and best 
series S.S. Maps. Sent prepaid on receipt ofprice, 
Fine W hite Muslin, Countries colored, only...$2 00 

yhite Paper mt’d on Rollers, Countries co 3a. 3.00 
With Spring Roller, same as above......+s.c+.s+ 5.00 

on til to order International 8.8. Map D. 


A H, EILERS Publishing Co., 
2938 Thomas St., St. Louis, Mo, 





PRESTON, KEAN & CO., 


BANKERS, 
CHICAGO. 


Buy, and exchange all issues of U.S 


Bonds. 
Full rates for ¢ 


sell, 





‘alled Bonds, 

Four per cent’s constantly on hand. 
Deal in Cownty, City, School, and State Bonds. 
Foreign Exchange. Letters of Credit. 


182n. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
INCORPORATED 1825. 
Capit@., $41,000.00. Assets, $1,704,481.36. 
JOHN y DEVEREUX, 


President. 
WM. &. CROWELL, ay teny = 
JOHN L. 1HOMSON, Asst 5 











